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To our Patrons. 


When ordering Books, « or Goods of any kind 
noticed in these columns, lease state that you 
saw them advertised in New-Engl or 
The National Journal ef Education. 


New Music Books for Schools ! 


to Musical sical E-xercises by introducing 
Now give life 


The Grammar School Choir, fe. St fe 


i vides admirably for the needs of the Upper 
Schools. Just out, Carefully 
by a practical and s' ul teacher. Music in 1, 2, 3, and 

4 parts, and the best quality. — 


The School Song Book, 
tended Instructive Course, interspersed with Exercises and 
Songs, beautiful Music, and is gh for Girls’ Normal 


Schools, by C. Evens eacher in the Philadelphia 
Normal School for Gi 


The High School Choir, 


a great reputation as an almost perfect High School Song 
and is extensively used, sho’ universally 
Music in 2, 3, and 4 parts. By L. O. Emmgson, 
and sad W, S. Timpan. 
.oo doz.) Fine 
The Whippoorwill, general ral 
ful, wide-awake of ithe Golden Common Sch By W. O. 
Perxins, author of Golden Reba 


_ Coples of any book mailed, post free, or 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
45 Washlugten BOSTON. 


ued, { PROGRESSIOMETRE } xeachers. 


A measurer of for awarding regu- 
larly, school honors, priviliges, prizes,—for improve- 
ment, not for rank attained. Gives equal chance to eve 
grade of ability, stimulates all. and wonderfully aids disci- 
ne. Price 50 ets. Pamphlet for 3-cent stamp. Orders 
mail promptly filled. UVENIR PuBLisHinG Co, 9 
Bible House, Vew 1g0 tf 


MASSACHUSETTS NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 


28 School Street, Boston. 


The examination for admission will be held at the School, 
October 1st, at 12 M., for students wishing to join the morn- 
ing classes, and at 7 "?. M. for evening students. Subjects of 
examination: Free-hand Drawing from the Flat and the 
aod —e hours occupied. Applicants must be above 16 

Came. Fe For circulars apply to the curator. The classes 
Tile assemble for study on Wepwespay, Oct. 3d, at 9 A.M. 


PRIVATE PUPILS 
a Teacher of | and successful experience. 
png Inst. of Techn » High Schools, 
of references and testimonials, Address TgacueEr, 
Roakland Court, Boston Highlands. 


PRIVATE PUPILS, 
And Schoel Work wanted, by a Marat gud 
rience in hoger Subjects: History, E 
Mathematics, the Classics, etc. Boys fitted | or Col lege. Best 
of coferenoalt Address B., 26 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass. 


RIDPATH’S 
U. S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 
100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, eto. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
____ CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


uate of expe- 
Literature, 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, SEPT. 20, 1877. 


Preparation for the American 
and English Universities, 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


Dr. Humpnreys, while ef 
pupils, ladies and gentlemen, will offer a of a 
small class with pfersona/ tuition during the 

The thoroughness and comparative 
with which he prepares his pupils, will be ‘by the 
gentlemen whose names are eads 
and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford 

Rererences.—Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D. of Episc. 
Theo. School ; Professor Dunbar, Dean of Faculty; Profes- 


sor Gurney, ex-Dean of Faculty; Professor Goodwin; Prof, 
F. Bewen; Professor Lane ee Harvard Univer sity.) 


Dr. and Mrs. Henphineteett arrange to receive ‘we or 
three young ladies, as resident pupils, at liberal payment 
Sor solid advantages. Dr. H. centinués to instruct pupils 
at a distance, in Greek and Latin Composition, Philology, 
and criticism by correspondence. 

“ As a Greek and Latin scholar, and as an accu- 
rate and fluent writer of those | certainly has no 
superior in this country.” ret Goodwin's Testimonial. 

293 Columbus Ave., Boston, Sept. 7, 1877. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 
ELMER H. Prost. COLLEGE MASS. 


1162 


ffered :— 
IL AP for the of 
ive work in the place of Greek.) 
of Gee youre for the dagres 
IV. A The (Tufts of three 
Examinations tor 21st and 18th. 
information. 


For Catalogue or additional 
Pror. CHARLES E. Fay, 3 Sec’ i 
106 = College H 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The 28th Winter Session will open on 
1877, in the commodious Ca Clini 
instruction ven in the Woman’s 
Wills, Philadel Iphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. 
course Lectures, Practical Demonstration, and 
Quizzes are except § for of pad 
triculants of year. 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, 


1162 BODLEY, AM. 
SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES, 


2A Beacon Street, Boston. 


HENEsSS’S METHOD. 
The GERMAN DEPARTMENT, and Coxtogium 


Larinum will reopen October 1st. 
1340 ARNOLD A. F. ZULLIG. 


ENGLISH &, CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
No. 10 Somerset St., Boston, (at ‘Gatablished A.D. 1860, 


The course of study is arranged 


recent exami papers will be sent on a 
(102 tf) W. N. EAYR 


ELOCUTION SCIENTIFICALLY TAUGHT 


Author of “The Science of Elo- 
Literature, Rhetoric, and Eloeution, 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE, 

will ivate instruction in Vocal Culture, Reading, 
Gesticulation. Special courses for ministers, 
lawyers, and those wishing to prepare themselves for Pro- 
fessional Readers or Instructors of ag | in Colleges and 
High Schools. Address: Jacksonville, I 132 m (1) 


PRINCIPALS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


Interested in the further progress of their graduates, are 
invited to examine the facilities for an 


_ ADVANCED EDUCATION 
CHAUN CY-HALL SCHOOL, 
As explained in Post-Graduate Course in the Catalogue for 
+877, which will be sent to any address. 
Mow CUSHING & LADD. 


Educational ” 737 Broadway, New- 
Established 


Monthly Reports for Vacancies. 
Send for Mutual fr A Ferm. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 Chestnut St., Phijadelphia. 


classes of 
March, 1875. Grants jomas. 

s on Monday. July 2. Send 


Speech. C. S. Cosy, 
Elocution, Stq Boston, Refi J. 
Murdoch, S. Baxter, 7 Faculty of of School of Oratory. 
LOCUTION for Schools, or De- 
E fective speech cured. Send for circular and terms. 
Waxrer K. Fosss., North Cambridge, Mass 


T, COTESWORTH PINOKNEY'S 


Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
nion Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 

SUPPLIES Tutors, Governesses, Professors (American 
and Foreign), Principals and Goop Tracuers for 
any department, with itions. Ste od ee for application 
form. SUPPLIES amilies with competent 
Instructors without char ae 

THE SCHOOL GAZETTE, one of the best and 
cheapest journals published, interesting to teacher, to pupil, 
to parent. Send stamp for specimen ~~ ei 

The U. 8. School and College a gaits 
for those having children to informat 
best Sent free for en of thoes 
3c stamps. all others, 

T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 

Dealer in School Books 


MOSES T. BROWN, A. M., 


Prefesser eof Oratory at Tufts College, 


Has prepared for Colleges, Schools, and Lyceums, 


THE TUFTS COLLEGE LECTURES on ELOCUTION and 
Ten in number. Illustrated by Models 


Charts. 
READINGS pee CHARACTER-SKETCHES, — from a wide 
Two's e of Authors and Subjects. 
W LECTURES FOR LYCEUMS. (:) Cuaries 
as Reaper, Artist, AnD Actor; with II- 
lustrative Readings. (2) Tux Art or Expression 1n 
Oratory, R&ADING, AND ACTING. - 
PROF. BROWN will also receive a limited number of 
pupils in Elocution, Address: 
1342 Str. James Horet, BOSTON. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 


DRAWING "MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Giparee, Tel es, Spy- 


Priced and illustrated catalogues sent on wapliscilen. 
Address JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
122 22 (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Kindergarten Goods, 


Better and Cheaper than Eastern Material. 


St. Louis Kindergarten Supply Co. 


Priee List Free. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


October Atlantic. 


For Sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


STORIBS. 
The Queen of Shebe. T.B 
Old Fashioned Ghost Stories. H. B. K. 


SKETCHES. 


Some Rambling Notes of an Idle Excursion. 
Marx 


Echoes from an Old Parsonage. Mrs. Epwarp 
A. WaLKar. 


The Procession of Flowers in Colerado, H. H. 

A Night in St. Peters. T. A. Trot.ors. 

Crude and Curious Inventions. E. H. Kwcur. 
LITERARY CRITICISM. 

Ten Years in Early English. Artuur Gitman, 
COMEDY. 

A Counterfeit Presentment. W. D. Hows.ts. 
POETRY. 

In Memoriam (Motley). W. Srory, 

Orickets. Joun Weiss. 

A Willow Tree. Fawcert. 

My Love. Anna M. Brockway. 
SONG. 

Music by G. L. Oscoop. Words by G. P. Laturor. 


TERMS: 35 cents a number; 4 a year; with hfe- 
size portrait of Bryant or Longfellow, $5. 


H.O. HOUCHTON & CO., Boston 
HURD & HOUCHTON, New York. 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 
Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms, and direc- 


tions for use, send to Sole wy ors, N, ¥. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE CO., 19: Fulten St., N. Y. 134 (1) 


NEW-ENGLAND 


Furnishes and fills situations. 
EE, 


102 f (M) Sept. f 


First Announcement! 


TO THE TEACHERS OF AMERICA. 


We shall Publish, on the ISth of October, 
A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


THE PRIMARY TEACHER 


TO BE DEVOTED TO THE 


Interests of Primary Instruction in America. 


ITS WRI 


Will be selected from among the most suc- 
cessful Teachers and Authors of the country. 


ITS DISCUSSIONS 

Will cover the Departments usually known 
under the titles, KINDERGARTEN, PRIMARY, and 
INTERMEDIATE. All contributions will be de- 
voted to one or the other of these departments of 
Common School Instruction, and will cover the 
Studies pursued, the Methods to be used, and the 
objects to be attained, as well as Methods of 
Government and Discipline which should be 
practiced. 


Will be to meet the wants of the thousands of 
the Primary Instructors who, in their several 
— are laying the foundation-work of educa- 

by the most patient, self-devoted, and self- 
sacrificing toil, and who demand the best aid, in- 
spiration, and ‘sympathy which the profession can 
secure of bestow, 


LOCUTIONIST, 35 Union 
‘Anos ebsorend pub 


ITS SIZE 

Will be octavo, 32 pages, printed on excellen 
paper, and in the t manner, for permanent 
preservation among the best educational literature 
of the country. 


ITS VISITS 
Will be made on the 15th of each month, for 
ten months in the year, (July and Aug. excepted). 


ITS P 

Will be ‘Hos. W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley St, 
Boston, M. to whom all corres nce may 
be directed, and all subscriptions and contribu- 
tions sent, 


ITS PRICE 


One DOLLAR PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 
Specimen copies sent postpaid for 15 cts. 


THE FIRST ISSUE 
Will be Tan THousAND Cepres; and orders 
should be forwarded to us immediately. 


Address THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley St, BOSTON, 


q 
er One Year, in advance, $3.00. } 7 
‘Weekly. 
| | 
| 
— 
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ough Classical or Scientific education. Its — Va 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influence i 
of the city with the retirement of the country. } 
Expenses moderate. Liberal aid to needy students by | \a 
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“We have gotten over the idea, that it is essential to our 
life and happiness to indulge in the manufactures of other 
countries, when we can produce the same with equal merit 
at home.”’— U. S. Grant. 


4838 


If your Stationer cannot supply you, we will send by mail 
One Drewinc Cass, containing Seven DrawinG Penciis 
of different grades; or ()ne Dozen, assorted grades, EXTRA 
Fins Rounp Gxt, on the receipt of Firty Cents (currency 
or postage-stamps) If they do not prove sati 
them, and the money will be refunded. 


ry, return 
134m 


USE 


AN SEALING AGE, 


Best Known. Estas LISHED, 1824. 
THE KINGDOM 


Mother Goose. 
A New Fairy Play. 
With Fun for Old and Young. 
A specialty fer Schools and Parlor 
Ertertainments. 

Price oi All orders postpaid. 


ress 
MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
Box 231, Metrose, Mass. 


PENNY SONGS 


— FoR 


Public Schools. 
Published in Sheet Form.- 
$1.00 Sample sets a5 cts. 


MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
133] Box 231, Mass. 


tESTERBROOK’S) 


Pen 


AMDENR.L. 28 JOKN ST 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


@f the Old Standard Quality. 
seph Gillott s,) descriptive name 
Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
qt John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. 
BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


Tasos Manx, 


8 Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings. for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-howses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks ete. Fully Warranted, 

Iiustrated Catalogue seut Free. 

Vaxoczen & Tivr, 102 2d 3t., Cincinnati. 


Y & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Sounders, ‘roy, N.Y. 
School, Academy, Ch other 
widely celebrated for purity, lalinese, aud thehasss of tone 


Be 
of tone 
Catalogue free. 155 2 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


a Importer and Manufacturer of 
SCHOOL, AND LABORATORY APPARATUS 
AGENT FOR 


Non-Blistering Platinum, 
Analytical Balances and Weights; Improved Holtz Blectric Machines, $25 each, giving 
5-inch sparks. Received First Prize at Philadelphia for ‘‘Apparatus of excellent Path and finish, 


and rare and pure Chemicals.” 
Large cloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. B.—JZ have no partner in business. 


Boys and 2 


ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 

printing Cards, Labels, marking clothing = 

BSP FAMILY PRINTER and complas 
4 (ft, by mail, for $41, prints 4 line; 3, 

8 lines lines. DIAMOND PRINT. 

ING PRESS and complete outlet for 


prints 2427334 in.; P13, 425%; 4 
GOLDING & co, Sq’ N 


Siup 


Send two stamps fi 
GOLDING & rs, Fort-Hilt Boston, 


NEW FEATURE IN 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Experimental Use. 
53 Descriptive Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 


Successor in Philosophical Instruments to 


EDGERTON, "se 


0} epeW pue ‘pesedey ‘peyoduyy 


Sole Agent for Schroeder's Educational Models, and 
Canadian School Sets. 117(M) 


Perfect Instruments and entire satisfaction 


guaranteed. | 


Improved Adjustable Folding Chair, 
ATENTED Fes. 1, 1876,) 


A Parlor, Librarv, Smoking, Invalid or Reclining Chair, 
Lounge, Bed, and Child's Crib, combined in one, 


AND CAPABLE OF BEING ADJUSTED INTO ANY POSITION 
DESIRED FOR EASE AND COMFORT, 


CONSTRUCTED OF BEST WROUGHT /RON; 
EVERY PART INTERCHANGEABLE. 


Cireulars and Price List free, on application to the 


Marks Adjustable Folding Chair Co. (Lim.) (7m 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 7 
816 Broadway, New York. 


For the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitation, and Parlor Readings. 
No. XIIL. just ont. No. XIV. in preparation...... codeseuce Price per Number, 30 cents. 
Ask your Bookseller for them, or send price for a sample to 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 Hawley street, Boston. 


JAPANE 


P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


School Decoration! 
Full particulars on application by mail. 
PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c., 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 
Illustrated { Furniture 

Decoration, Banners, &c., 10c 
J. & R. LAMB, 
88 tf (2) 59 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


ELECTRICITY LIFE—IT IS HEALTH, 
Paoli’s Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 


Gives a continuous current 
of electricitywithout shocks 
— permeates and vitalizes 
the entire system, increases 
the circulation, aids diges- 
tion, regulates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous di w 

all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent gow a in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
phlet and Testimonials. Address P. J. WHITE, No. 
27 Bond Street, Say what paper. WARE 
OF FRAUD, This is the only Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


Registered 1874. 


= 


E. 8, RITCHIE & SONS, BISTON, MASS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Philosophical Instruments, 


Include in their list all Apparatus for the practical illustra 
tion of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

Their Catalogue contains testimonials from the most dis- 
tinguished professors from all parts of the country. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


E. S. Rircure & Sons have been appointed nts by 

. Browning, London; Rudolph Keenig and J. Duboscq, 

aris, makers of Optical, Acoustic, and Electrical Apparatus, 
and Car) Zeiss, Jena, maker of Microscopes; and receive 
orders from Schools and Colleges to import goods Free of 
Duty and at Manufacturers Prices. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical A praratus, illustrated, 
price 15 cents, sent on application. (When writing please 
mention this journal.) 118 


eum THE WILSON PATENT 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 

With of Position 
Parior, Library, Jnvaiid Chair, Child's 
* Crib, Bed or Lounge, Com- 
Dining beauty, lightnee, 
strength, simplicite, sm! 
comfort. Every to 
an exact Science. 
ders by mail promptly st- 
tended to. Goods shipped 
to any address, C.0.D. Send 
for ‘Illustrated Cire’ 
Quote F¥ournal of Ed. 


ANDRESS 
MTG. 60., 661 B’dway, N. Y 


READING POSITION, 
TEE WILSON ADIUS, CHAIR 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 
(Successor to W. G, Shattuck.) 


E Hair Blackboard Eraser, guar- 
anted the best and cheafest Eraser in 
ie market. arranted to give satisfaction. Sample sent 
or} id for 20 cents. Send for Price List. JOHN D. 
MACK, Manftr., 114 William St., New York. 107 


FRED JUENGLING, 


Engraver Wood, 


NO. 30 BOND STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


if 
LEAD PENC IL co = NO EXPENSE, except for inkand paper, after 
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PATIENCE, 
BY HENRY BURTON, 


Were there no night we could not read the stars, 
The heavens would turn into a blinding glare; 

Freedom is best seen through the prison-bars, 
And rough seas make the haven passing fair. 


We cannot measure joys but by their loss ; 
When blessings fade away, we see them then ; 
Our richest clusters grow around the cross, 
And in the night-time angels sing to men. 


The seed must first lie buried deep in earth, 
Before the lily opens to the sky; 

So “light is sown,” and gladness has its birth 
In the dark Geeps where we can only cry. 

“ Life out of death” is heaven’s unwritten law ; 
Nay, it is written in a myriad forms ; 

The victor’s palm grows on the field of war, 
And strength and beauty are the fruit of storms. 

Come then, my soul, be brave to do and bear ; 
Thy life is bruised that it may be more sweet; 

The cross will soon be left, the crown we'll wear,— 
Nay, we will cast it at our Saviour’s feet. 


And up among the glories never told, 
Sweeter than music of the marriage bell, 
Oar hands will strike the vibrant harp of gold 
To the glad song, “ He doeth all things well.” 
—Sunday Magazine. 


Public Opinion. 

— You must keep the life in your school, and, no 
matter how earnest, conscientious, kind, and skillful you 
are, you will have to make extra exertion occasionally, 
or success in its truest sense will never be your grate- 
ful portion. However, you must not mistake your 
school. If your government is better, and your school 
more orderly when the county or district superintend- 
ent, the directors or citizens visit you, there is some- 
thing wrong with it, and you will do well to read again 


Wickersham and other writers on the subject. Avoid 
all effort after a “showy” school. Discharge your duty 
in such manner that your pupils shall be unable to rise 
up in judgment against you, when they reach maturity. 
Better than dollars and cents, and loud passing applause, 
will be such a reward.—/enn. School Fournal. 


— Experience, tact, knowledge, and facility of im- 
parting instruction cannot be expected in any high de- 
gree without adequate pecuniary returns. When an 
ignorant bungler can earn more wages in the shop, or 
some simpering girl command more generous recom- 
pense as a lady’s maid, than even teachers of estab- 
lished reputation often receive, is it not too much to 
expect young men and women of fine abilities to pur- 
sue long and expensive courses of study to fit themselves 
for the important’work of teaching ?—.San Francisco Post. 


— The large school has some great advantages. It 
Can grade the classes more thoroughly. It can provide 
a large corps of teachers, and a more thorough division 


of labor among them. It can equip itself more ade- 
quately with scientific apparatus. It can secure lectur- 
ers on specialties. But the small school also has some 
great advantages. It preserves the type of a family. 
The principal can know his pupils. The moral atmos- 
phere is likely to be healthier ; the moral training more 
careful and specific. Faults are more easily corrected. 
Incipient disease is recognized and checked ; accidents 
are fewer ; fagging and bullying and petty tyranny are 
relatively unknown. The small school trains best, the 
large school teaches most; the small school lays the 
best foundations, the large school is a finishing-shop ; 
the small school is always best for beginners, the large 
school is often, but not always, best for mature pupils. 
—Christian Union. 

— Before the sculptor began his work upon the 
block of marble, he had an angel in it. He hada 
clear idea of what he wanted to form. He studied the 
capabilities of the block, and discovered what it would 
make. Now he can apply his instruments understand- 
ingly. The rough angles are carefully and tenderly 
hewn off, The figure takes shape by degrees. The 
limbs are soon free, and the arms and hands relieved 
from durance. At length the features begin to beam 
with intelligence and love,—the angel stands before 
him! How often the teacher, intent on making his 
work a success, commences his operations on the hu- 
man beings under his hand, without much thought of 
what he ought to develop, or any sufficient knowledge 
of the nature of the delicate and sensitive material 
awaiting his skill. He sees no angel init. He has no 


ideal before him, toward the development of which his 
labors tend, and has little thought of what will be the 
result of his work. Should he succeed in teaching cer- 
tain facts and principles, which he himself has been 
taught, he, in all honesty, considers that he has done 
his whole duty to his class, faithfully and well.— ¥ W. 
Armstrong, D.D., in Nat. Teachers’ Monthly. 


— The moral faculties, like the intellectual, need 
daily development from early childhood. There are 
evil tendencies to be repressed. There are germs of 
good qualities to be warmed into life, and quickened in 
their growth; and this is the work of skillful teachers 
during many years of school life. Every case of quar- 
reling, cruelty, fraud, profanity and vu'garity, should 
be made the occasion of a moral lesson. 

Good manners are intimately connected with good 
morals, and teachers should improve every opportunity 
to teach civility and courtesy. In the primary schools, 
especially, as well as in all grades, teachers should give 
particular instruction in the common rules of politeness. 

The manners of children in their intercourse with 
school-mates should receive constant attention. The 


position of the pupil in his seat, his movements in and 
out of the room, his manner of reciting, should all be 
carefully noticed. Teachers cannot expect to make 
their pupils more civil or more courteous than they 
show themselves to be. In dress and in manner, they 
must d¢ what they would have their pupils decome. 
—W. H. Shelley, Supt. of Schools, York, Pa. 


— The opinion is common enough that our colleges are 
inferior to the German universities, because in our col- 
leges the professors simply hear recitations from books, 
while in Germany the teaching is done wholly by lec- 
tures. A recent work by a tutor in the Berlin Univer- 
sity sharply criticises the German method. He believes 
that only few of the professors are capable of valuable 
original thought. He is not at all general in his re- 


marks, but in the most caustic manner calls names, and 
illustrates by mentioning some well-known professors. 
He accuses them of reading lectures compiled twenty 


years ago, which have been served up cold to every 
succeeding generation of students. The book has had 
of course an immense sale, and has stirred up educa- 
tional matters generally.—2 


— “Millions for education, or France is lost,” was 
the cry of her statesmen, echoed and reéchoed by 
American thinkers to-day. Bring the heavy artillery of 
education to suppress envy, jealousy, and ignorance, 
and you have spiked the heaviest gun of the “com- 


mune,” and may eventually hope to turn their swords 
into plow-shares. Education creates self-respect, self- 
respect begets self-control, and self-control brings to its 
aid the best methods.—Af/rs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert. 


Methods in Teaching.—No, VI, 
SPELLING. 

In my judgment, no department of instruction has 
been so poorly taught in our public schools as that 
of spelling. The intellects of children are abused 
and enervated by the methods employed. If educa- 
tors would expend their energies in devising the best 
methods of conducting this exercise, instead of vainly 
trying to remodel the English language, they would be 
much more certain of reward. While reading some of 
these reformed (?) methods of spelling, one feels a sen- 
sation much as one is apt to experience after being a 
few hours at sea,—a sort of unwillingness to use the 
English language at all. No important change ever 
suddenly occurred in any language, except as the result 
of political changes in the condition of the people. 
The presidents and professors of our college$ and lit- 
erary associations, all over the land, may meet and re- 
solve to introduce a new orthography, and they would 
only be laughed at for their pains. But if these same 
individuals would meet once a year, or once in three 
years, and recommend some s/ight change, which would 
be a real improvement, the public would soon conform 
to it, and in a few years our orthography would, almost 
unconsciously, be very much improved. Smooth down 
all the ragged aspects of the English language at once, 


and it would have as little character as if the attempt 


should be made to impart handsome features to all the 
literary and scientific men inthe land! Neither they 
nor their writings would afterward be recognized. Like 
systems of mnemonics, the learner would be compelled 
to learn two things in order to remember one, Great 
minds never work in that way. 

Spelling is generally regarded as a purely arbitrary 
exercise ; but it is subject to certain Jaws, as much as 
any other. A great many ways may be introduced for 
conducting this exercise, provided certain fundamental 
principles are observed. 

PRINCIPLES, 

I. A child should always know the meaning of a word 
before he spells it. 

The violation of this principle is the most fruitful of 
all causes of poor spelling in all our schools. The old, 
but often still-continued practice of spelling unmeaning 
columns of words from spelling-books, makes more 
poor than good spellers. How many times has my 
head ached, while listening to a class of children list- 
lessly spelling word after word of which they had no 


more real knowledge than if it had been from the San- 
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skrit! I know that it has been argued that they will 
recall the words in subsequent years. Ina few instances 
this may be the case, but it is with a terrible sacrifice 
of mental force and loss of time to the pupil. The 
whole exercise is a pure abstraction. 

Some teachers fancy they avoid the difficulty by re- 
quiring or giving definitions to the words which they 
spell. This is admirable, if the words are kept within 
a reasonable range of the pupil’s ordinary thought. 
But suppose a teacher should give a class the tolerably 
difficult word dadyroussa, and then define it as an In- 
dian hog, how much wiser would they be, if they had 
no farther knowledge of the animal than merely his 
name 

This principle grows out of another,—that we remem- 
ber a word only when an idea is associated with it, I re- 
call the time when I first saw a kerosene lamp. The 
owner told me that the fluid was called erosene, and I 
never forgot it, nor did I ever hear of a person young 
or old, who forgot it after once seeing a lamp burning 
and hearing its name. But more of this hereafter: I 
can only say here, that it is miserable business for di- 
rectors of schools to compel teachers to drill into the 
heads of their pupils just so many pages from the spell- 
ing-book, regardless of the character of the words 
as given in many of the books now in use. 

Il. Associate spelling with reading. 

When a class is reading some interesting story, it is 
the best possible time to teach them how to spell the 
very words they are reading. A teacher who has never 
tried the experiment, will be surprised to find how poor 
their spelling will be, though they have learned to read 
the story very fluently. It was no longer ago than yes- 
terday, that I heard a class reading about a goose, 


when I asked them to close their books, and then re-|youthful president was called to lie down. 


quested the one who had read the first paragraph to 
spell goose : “G-00-s, goose.” Several other very famil- 
iar words were missed in the same way. Wc shall al- 
lude to this at another time. 

Ill. Associate spelling with writing. : 

Writing exercises should be very frequent, on the 
board, on slates, and with lead-pencils on paper. 

1V. Review at each lesson all words misspelled at the 
previous exercise, 

The teacher who regards these four rules, can hardly 
fail to make good spellers. I shall give a large num- 
ber of methods of spelling, such as I have witnessed 
in very many schools, from which the teacher may se- 
lect such as the condition of the school may seem to 
require. Any method, however good, will wear out by 
too long continuance. ENTITY. 


Educators of New England. 
BY REV. J. C. STOCKBRIDGE, D.D. 


FRANCIS WAYLAND. 

There are some names which need neither prefix nor 
affix to make them honorable among men. Horace 
Mann: these two short words may well stand alone, 
unpropped either on the left or the right. The name 
is weighty enough without any helps to bear it up. The 
same is true of Francis Wayland. We place no title 
before or after that name. The intellect and culture of 
New England would put no higher estimate on his 
character, if we surrounded that honored name with a 
hundred titles. Let us gather up the leading facts in 
his life, dwelling especially on that long period in it 
during which he devoted himself to his great work as 
an educator of young men. 

Francis Wayland was born March 11, 1796, in the 
city of New York. His preparatory studies were pur- 
sued chiefly at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. When he was 
fifteen years of age he was found to be so far advanced 
that he was permitted, in May, 1811, to enter upon the 
studies of the third term of the Sophomore class of 
Union College, where he was graduated July 28, 1813. 

He commenced at once the study of medicine, which 
he pursued for two or three years, when a radical change 


having occurred in his moral feelings, he decided to 
study for the ministry. After spending some time at 
Andover, he accepted an appointment as tutor in Union 
College. Alluding to the branches which he taught he 
says, “ Xenophon Homer, and Longinus, Tacitus, Cicero 
and Horace, geometry, trigonometry, algebra, and 
chemistry,—these I well remember.” His life at Union 
was an exceedingly laborious one, as, in consequence of 
vacancies in the faculty, he was obliged “to teach every 
class, and to teach almost everything that was taught in 
college.” Four years of his life were thus given to 
teaching, when he was called to the pastorate of the 
First Baptist Church in Boston. 

It would be pleasant, had we time and space, to dwell 
on the experience of Francis Wayland as a minister in 
the metropolis of New England. It must suffice to 
say that his sermon, of wonderful rhetorical beauty and 
richness, on “The Moral Dignity of the Missionary En- 
terprise,” written and preached when he was but twenty- 
seven years of age, at once raised him to the highest 
rank as a clergyman, so that he could say with Lord 
Byron, “I awoke one morning to find myself famous.” 
His reputation as a scholar and profound thinker was 
established, and it could hardly be possible for him to 
escape the notice of those who are ever on the alert, 
looking for such men to fill important posts as educa- 
tors in our seats of learning. In the spring of 1826 he 
was appointed to a professorship in Union College, fill- 
ing the position, however, only a few weeks, having been 
elected president of Brown University by the corpora- 
tion in December. He removed to Providence the 
following February, and his home was in that beautiful 
city for the remainder of his life. 

It was anything but a bed of roses on which the 
He found 
the condition of the college one of great discourage- 
ment. With his characteristic energy, he entered at 
once on the work of radical change and thorough re- 
form. We cannot do better than quote from his own 
reminiscences: “ The first business which I undertook 
was to frame a new set of laws for the college ; this, of 
course, involved the introduction of material changes. 
It made a vastly greater amount of labor necessary for 
both officers and students. The design was to render 
study not a sham, but a reality, and discipline not a 
form but a fact. The previous method of recitation by 
question and answer was abolished, and, except in the 
teaching of languages, neither officers nor students used 
a book in the class.” The result of all this he thus 
he thus gives, as indicated by the examination of classes 
at the end of his first term of official duty: “The re- 
sult, I think, was such as to give us cause for encourage- 
ment. It was the general impression that the character 
of the students was materially improved. Intemperance 
and idleness disappeared. It became an honorable dis- 
tinction to be a hard student. The examination at the 
close of the first term was decidedly successful. Gentle- 
men from the city attended in considerable numbers, 
and expressed themselves delighted with the evident 
improvement. The students themselves seemed very 
much gratified.” The class which graduated in 1827 
numbered thirty, among whom were several gentlemen 
who subsequently attained to distinction in different 
works of life. Among these was the late Hon. J. H. 
Clifford, who took occasion at the centennial celebration 
of Brown University in 1864, to pay a tribute of the 
highest praise to his honored instructor. 

But it was not without a severe struggle that Presi- 
dent Wayland went on with his work. He had placed 
his standard very high, and in spite of remonstrance 
and unpopularity he would not lower it. The number 
of students grew smaller, and his own salary had to be 
reduced. What a true ring we detect in his noble 
words : “I was not responsible for the continuance of a 
college in Providence, but I considered myself respon- 
sible for the conduct of the college on correct principles 
so long as it continued. What income I derived from my 
position, was a secondary matter, I could live on the 


poorest fare and wear the cheapest clothing, but I must 
and would do what seemed my duty. Having done this, 
I was not responsible for the result.” Small although 
the graduating classes were for several years, we find 
among them not a few honored names. Among these 
we note the following: Hon. Lafayette S. Foster and 
Bishop M. A. D. W. Howe, of the class of 1828; Hon. 
S. Cony, Governor of Maine, and Hon, Elisha Dyer, 
Governor of R. I., of the class of 1829; Prof. George 
I, Chace and Hon. Benjamin Franklin Thomas, of the 
class of 1830, now Chancellor of the University ; Judge 
G. S. Burges, Prof. Gammell, and Rev. Dr. Waterman, 
of the class of 1831; Senator H. B. Anthony and Rey. 
Dr. A. S. Train, of the class of 1833. 

Under the administration of President Wayland, the 
reputation of the college in a few years was greatly 
raised. No backward step was taken. The classes 
grew in numbers and in scholarly attainments. The 
writer of this sketch may perhaps be pardoned if he re- 
fers to his own class, that of 1838. Out of the thirty 
who graduated, twenty-three are living. Several of them 
have reached posts of eminent distinction, such as Hon. 
C. S. Bradley, Hon. T. A. Jenckes, M. C., Judge Mor- 
ton, President Robinson, and Hon. G. Van Ness Lo- 
throp. Five have had conferred upon them the honoray 
degree of LL.D., and nine that of D.D. Five of 
them have been connected in some way as instructors, 
with different seats of learning. All these gentlemen 
hold in high esteem the memory-of their honored and 
beloved teacher, and feel that he left upon them the 
impress of his great intellect, and perhaps we may 
justly say his greater heart. 

I have alluded to the tribute which the Hon. J. H. 
Clifford paid to the memory of his early instructor. 
Let me quote a few sentences from the pen of that dis- 
tinguished gentleman: “The single year of our inter- 
course with him was more to us than all the previous 
years of our connection with the university. He found 
us, when he came, drifting through the most perilous 
part of the voyage of life without rudder or compass, 
and with a reasonable prospect of making shipwreck of 
the precious freight with which we were laden. The 
disorganized, almost chaotic state of the college, the 
government a sort of /ocum tenens, without authority and 
devoid of discipline, and the undergraduates destitute 
of high aims and aspirations,—all this presented a dis- 
mal prospect to one who felt, as he did, the full weight 
of the burden he had assumed. He possessed a degree 
of personal magnetism unsurpassed by any one I have 
ever known. We were all, in his hands, ‘like clay in 
the hands of the potter.’ It is due to him, under God, 
that some of us were saved from being ‘fashioned into 
vessels of dishonor,’ to which at this time we seemed 
to be predestined.” This is high praise from one of the 
most accomplished scholars Massachusetts has pro- 
duced. To this we add the testimony of Hon. Charles 
Thurber, another member of President Wayland’s first 
graduating class: “I am satisfied that no one who can- 
didly examines and rightly comprehends what a revolu- 
tion was effected by Dr. Wayland, can fail to be amazed 
at the wonderful executive ability of the thorough and 
self-sacrificing author of such great improvements in 
college education. Indeed, I think Dr. Wayland en- 
tered upon the presidency of the college at a time when 
to discharge its duties faithfully and efficiently required 
more nerve and courage and greater capacity than had 
been required at any previous period of its history, or 
perhaps than will be required at any time in its future 
career.” 

It is not for us, in a sketch so brief as this must 
necessarily be, to follow President Wayland through 
his long experience as the head of an institution, which, 
while honoring him, secured for itself a richer honor 
from him. How much he did to give dignity to the 
profession of his choice, what abiding interest he took 
in the cause of education, how he persevered often amid 
the greatest discouragements, in maintaining the high 


standard of study and attainment, which he had set up 
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in the university under his charge, and left the post of 
duty only when the increasing infirmities of age warned 
him that he must stop the unceasing work of brain and 
nerve,—these are matters so familiar to all persons who 
knew anything about the life of the great teacher, that 
it is needless to dwell on them. 

As, in this brief sketch we confine our attention to 
Dr. Wayland’s career as an educator, we will not dwell 
upon his experience after his retirement from the office 
which, with so much distinction he had held for twenty- 
eight years. It must suffice to say, that with singular 
fidelity he devoted himself to ministerial work as pastor 
of the First Baptist Church, which position he held for 
two or three years. 

Having at length laid aside all public duties, he spent 
the closing period of his life in careful revision of the 
text-books of which he was the author, and in pursuits 
congenial with his tastes. His death was sudden, and 
accompanied with but little physical suffering. It took 
place in Providence, Sept. 26, 1865. 


Varieties. 


— By being calm, reason has the opportunity to ar- 
rive at just conclusions. 

— Never tell a child what he can find out for him- 
self by reasonable effort. Stimulate the child’s mind 
to self-activity, and allow it to grow by virtue of its own 
inherent powers. 

— A moth-proof barrel, in which clothes can be safe- 
ly stored, is a lateinvention. But this leaves the moths 
at large. Whatis wanted is a barrel in which the moths 
can be kept, and thus leave the clothes at large.— 
Danbury News. 

— Ruth gleaned in the harvest-fields, and got just as 
good a Boaz as any of the girls in the neighborhood. 
Don’t be afraid to work, girls. 

— The first Russian newspaper dates from 1703. 
Peter the Great took part himself, not in its editorial 
composition, but in correcting the proofs, as appears 
from sheets still in existence, on which are marks and 
alterations in his own handwriting. Only two copies of 
the first year’s edition have been preserved. They are 
in the Imperial Library of Stockholm. 

— A teacher was heard to say to a friend, “Do you 
see that little red school-house up there on the hill? 
Well, that’s my school-house. I’ve been away over 
Sunday, having a high old time, as I always do when I 
go to ; but the minute I enter that door I shall 
be as sober as a whole bench of judges, and stay so 
for a fortnight.” —School Bulletin. 

— A pupil in an English school, when asked to de- 
fine the word “buttress,” wrote out its meaning, “A 
female who makes butter.” 

— One of the most strongly-marked laws of child-life 
is activity. It is the duty of the teacher to guide this 
activity into proper channels of physical and mental 
work, 

— “Suppose we pass a law,” said a severe father to 
his daughters, “that no girl eighteen years old who 
can’t cook a good meal, shall get married until she 
learns how to do it?” “Why, then we'll all get mar- 
ried at seventeen,” responded the girls in sweet chorus. 
—L£lmira Advertiser. 

— If you break a law of this body, you must suffer 
for it. If you break a law of the mind, you must suffer. 
If you break a law of morals, you must suffer in your 
moral nature, in the degradation of your humanity. If 
you break a law in your spiritual nature, you must suffer 
'n your spiritual nature, Life means law-abiding, and 
the breaking of law necessarily carries with it a a pen- 
alty, so long as the law-breaking itself shall continue.— 
Savage, 

— Being asked if she didn’t return his love, the fellow 
said: “Yes, she said she had no use for it, and returned 
it to me again.” 

— A sweet temper is like a palatable dish, while a 
Sour temper is like unripe fruit, 


NEAR SHORE. 


EaRrTH is our little island home, 
And Heaven the neighboring continent, 
Whence winds to every inlet come, 
With balmiest scent. 


And tenderest whispers thence we hear 
From those who lately sailed across ; 
They love us still; since Heaven is near, 

Death is not loss. 


From mountain slopes of breeze and balm, 
What melodies arrest the ear; 
What memories ripple through the calm; 
e’ll keep near shore. 
—Transcript. 


The Kindergarten the Starting-point for Every 
Industry, Science, and Art. 


BY MRS, SARAH S, HIGGINS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


(Concluded from last week.) 

But what does the kindergarten do for the sciences ? 
Practically every thing that will foster a love for them 
in their native simplicity, Mathematics begin in the 
most delightful manner, not with the abstract number, 
the addition and multiplication-table, notation and nu- 
meration, and the signs, plus, minus, etc.,—as we wit- 
nessed recently in a so-called kindergarten, where a 
little fellow of six years was straining his brain to com- 
prehend how 3 X 4— 4=14. That was not child-gar- 
dening. Give a child the object first, the picture next, 
and the word or sign last, was Froebel’s idea, and not 
the reverse. My fingers fairly ached to give that little 
fellow a bundle of sticks, which he could have counted, 
and found the result naturally and satisfactorily to his 
troubled mind. In a genuine kindergarten every occu- 
pation in it is a practical lesson in counting, from the 
lines and squares on the table to the cubes, balls, sticks, 
rings, and even the eyes, toes, and fingers, of those 
present. The sub-divisions of the solids present frac- 
tions, with all their properties, in a real tangible way, 
for there they handle the parts and know the result 
from actual experience. 

Geometry, the basis of all natural science, begins 
with the first gift, and extends through to the last. 
Unconsciously to the child, it is beginning with the ele- 
mentary forms from which all others proceed ; or to 
quote from Froebel, “ He is using the archetypes of na- 
ture as playthings, and the laws, mutual relations, and 
combinations which nature employs in her secret work- 
shop are the child’s laws and rules of play.” 

The question may be asked, How can a child learn 
the rudiments of geometry without taxing its memory 
with technical terms? Nothing is more contrary to the 
system than artificial drill, which has for its theory that 
words are but symbolical of ideas, and better use a dif- 
ficult technical one than an Anglo-Saxon one. Hap- 
pily for education, those exponents of polysyllables are 
fast disappearing under the scathing sarcasm of the 
best English writers, 

In the kindergarten a child’s definition should be ac- 
cepted. It will seldom be wrong. An acute angle, to 
it, will be sharp, an obtuse will be blunt, and a right 
angle will be square, from its resemblance to the cor- 
ner of a square. When children are accustomed to 
this free manner of thinking, and of expressing them- 
selves in the vernacular, could we expect to hear them 
say an angle is acuse, because ’tis more than a right an- 
gle; or another od/use, because ’tis Zess; or that a book 
is a parallelogram, because its sides are parallel? Yet 
this is taught to children in the popular schools of the 
day. ’Tis the promise of a kindergartner to form the 
intellect by drawing it out, and not to énform it by this 
| pouring-in process that ¢ries to justify itself with the be- 
lief that there is so much to be learned and so little 
time in which to learn it. We believe that a child, who 
has been trained in a genuine kindergarten up to twelve 
years of age, can after that almost educate themselves, 
for they have learned how to observe, to examine, to 
distribute, and to classify, which is true education of 
the mind, after all. 
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will engender a love for artistic designing, as seen daily 
in a kindergarten, where even the sections of orange- 
peel, or banana-skin, are utilized into forms of beauty. 
This science as a study in after-years, will afford an 
ever-increasing interest as they verge from the concrete 
to the abstract. 

Geology is similarly presented. With a box of sand 
as a starting-point for their investigations, they collect 
different minerals which, with the aid of a microscope, 
reveal to them the forms they met in geometry. They 
are learning to see and to handle. 

Their researches into geography, begin with the di- 
rections of the room, thence to their playground, and to 
the streets in which they live,—not with the location of 
Africa, South America, or the definition of continents, 
oceans, zones, meridians, parallels, etc. With sand, a 
stick, and a small quantity of water, they can make the 
natural divisions, and then describe them in their own 
language. When their minds are more expanded, they 
can then comprehend text-book definitions. 

Every kindergarten should have a small flower or 
vegetable garden attached, in which the children could 
hoe, plant seeds and roots, weed them out and tend 
them properly,—thus not only getting a glimse of agri- 
culture, but learning the nature of plants, their needs 
of rain, dew, and sunshine, and how /Aey are sim- 
ilar to these plants. By this close contact with nature 
they are learning her laws practically, with all the dif- 
ferences in plants and flowers, and not straining their 
memories with phenogamous and cryptogamous, exo- 
gens and endogens,—as we recently heard the “ Amer- 
ican kindergartner who has adapted Froebel’s idea to 


Philadelphia, that her class under six years of age, 
could not only use those terms correctly, but could 
spell and write them. Poor children! 

These same children, we were informed, could with 
ease classify the animal kingdom into vertebrates and inver- 
tebrates, radiates and mollusks; and could define dri- 
nana, inadrumana, carnivora, insectivora, ruminants, ro- 
dents, cetaceans, and marsupials, of the mammals; the 
ophidians, chelonians, and samians of the reptiles ; the 


similarly with the datrachians and crustaceans. The 
waders, swimmers, runners, scratchers, climbers, and 
perchers, of the birds, were well enough if the children 
perceived the differences, and gave the expressions 
themselves, for true development comes from the within 
to the outward. No wonder the kindergarten suffers 
from public ridicule when such unjust, injudicious cram- 
ming takes the name Froebel gave his system of educa- 
tion according to a child’s nature. Think of a child 
needing such language as the above! People of reflec- 
tion must see that only a good thing is counterfeited, 
never a dad one. ‘Tis the bank on firmest basis that is 
selected by the experts in deception ; so with the gen- 
uine kindergarten, it must suffer till the public can dis- 
tinguish the difference. “ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” The one will supply the schools with wide- 
awake boys and girls, having perception, reflection, and 
imagination fully awakened, and skilled fingers to do 
what the mind wé//s. The other will send out over- 
taxed brains and feeble bodies,—the natural result from 
a forcing school, — where, on the high-pressure system, 
steam is applied above, below, on all sides, permeating 
every. pore of the already premature, unhealthy plants. 

How much more reasonable for children to commence 
natural history with an examination of the objects 
around them, as they would in geometry or botany, 
Commencing with the human body, they would discuss 
its bones, muscles, and veins, and understand readily 
the necessity of wholesome food, pure air, and regular 
exercise. Coming to the domestic animals seen in 
daily life, they would perceive the differences in form, 
size, and color, and eagerly question concerning their 
modes of living, habits, uses, etc, Their natural love 
for examining will reveal to them many wonders in the 


The love for geometrical figures, begun early in life, | 


animal kingdom, and there will be awakened in their 


the American wants,” explain to the Normal School of. 


cycloids, ctenoids, ganoids, and placoids of the fishes; and — 
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hearts a feeling of tender regard and admiration for 
every specimen of God’s handiwork. 

In these familiar conversations between children and 
the kindergartner, concerning nature’s great storehouse 
of wisdom and goodness, she has a fine opportunity of 
impressing sound moral lessons, practical truths, and 
as she lifts them up from Nature to Nature’s God, she 
should herself be the embodiment of a loving heart, a 
pure life, and a devoted service, for her work is by no 
means an easy one, The notion that any body can 
teach a /ittle child all it needs to know, is almost an ex- 
ploded one in this age of improvement ; and the custom 
of starting inexperienced teachers just fresh from a 
training school, even with the youngest children in the 
primary schools, advancing to the older, can not long 
exist under the strong pressure for experience, culture, 
and wisdom, which is far more needed with the young 
child in its feebleness and continual graspings, than 
with the older and more matured, who can to some ex- 
tent help themselves. 

When parents fully understand, as Froebel did, the act- 
ual necessities of the child’s nature, they will not be con- 
tent with the teacher who is willing to work for a small 
salary because they have only /i#//e children to teach. 
The reverse will be the case, and the high rewards will 
be to those who lay the foundation right in the begin- 
ning. The world has its surfeit now of rickety struc- 
tures, that are propped on all sides, whose missing 


Deference to Superiors. 
BY REV. ASA BULLARD. 


There is hardly any trait of character that appears 
more lovely in children and youth, than respectful man- 
ners toward superiors. Indeed, without this, no child 
or youth can be called /ovely, One may have a pleasant 
countenance, a sweet voice, and easy and graceful man- 
ners, in other respects, yet, if he is disrespectful to his 
parents, teachers, the aged, or any other superiors, he 
cannot be lovely,—he cannot possess any general ex- 
cellence of character. On the contrary, “he gives 
evidence of a generally vicious and depraved disposi- 
tion.” 

Deference to superiors has ever been regarded as an 
ornament to the character of the young, and as such 
they have been instructed to regard it in all ages and 
in all civilized and refined nations of the world. The 
youth of ancient Greece and Rome were taught to be 
most scrupulous in paying their respects and deference 
to the aged, and all their superiors. 

The word of God also enjoins upon the young this 
respect and deference: “Honor thy father and thy 
mother.” “Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head, 
and honor the face of the old man,” &c. “Thou shalt 
not revile the gods,” é. ¢. judges ; “nor curse the ruler 
of thy people.” Most of the great and the good whose 
names are recorded in the Bible, set examples of rev- 


stones have never been put in because they can not be|erence and respect to parents, magistrates, and all su- 

after the house is built. With the house, so with the|periors in age or station, worthy to be copied by every 

child ; no amount of training and teaching in after-life|child and youth of the present day. Even the blessed 

will compensate for a neglected, misdirected childhood.| Saviour himself ‘rendered honor to whom honor was 
’Tis a kindergartener’s privilege to mould these plas-| due,” and was subject to his parents. 


tic natures, to present truths to their minds in a helpful 


There is reason to fear that many of the young of 


way, to strengthen the body whose avenues serve the/our times are becoming too neglectful of the common 
mind, and to direct the latent energies to fields of fu-|forms of civility and good manners. We are often 
ture usefulness ; and, above all, to bring their souls in|grieved in meeting children and youth who appear 
unison with God as she leads them to “find tongues| almost entirely destitute of this lovely, excellent trait of 
in trees, books in the running brooks, sermons in stones,|character. They address their parents, minister, and 


and good in everything.” 


Tue University of Odessa is the only institution in 
new Russia where a superior education, similar to that 
of the universities of Western Europe, is given. It 
was founded in 1865, and now boasts of 43 professors, 
252 pupils, a library of 150,000 volumes, and schools 
of history, law, mathematics, science, and physics. 
By far the greater number of students enter the law 
classes. No youth wishing to enter the university from 
the college, can do so unless he has passed all the eight 
classes of the college and a matriculation examination. 
The strictness of this examination is shown by the fact 
that in 1873 only twenty competitors, out of 515 suc- 
ceeded in passing. All schools in Odessa are under 
State control], no person is allowed to teach unless 
licensed, and even private tutors and governesses must 
pass an examination before they can enter a family in 
such capacities, 


Tue following figures (in Harper's) will show the re- 
sult of a century in obtaining at least the appliances of 
literary culture. From 1775 to 1800 there were estab- 
lished 30 libraries ; from 1800 to 1825, 170 ; from 1825 
to 1850, 551 ; and from 1850 to 1875, 2,481. This cal- 
culation includes libraries of all kinds, classified under 
the heads, academy and schools, college, society, law, 
medical, theological, scientific, historical, public, mer- 
cantile, social, Young Men’s Christian Association, gov- 
ernment, State and territory, garrison, asylum and re- 
formatory, and miscellaneous, This gives us in 1875 a 
total of 3,682 libraries, numbering in the aggregate 
12,276,964 volumes, making an average of over 3,000 
volumes to each, the limit below which no library is in- 
cluded in the list being 300 volumes. 


* «= Those who are afraid that they work too much, 


teacher with as little reverence as they would their 
equals. 
score of times, they seem entire strangers to; and 
they seem equally unacquainted with all other words 
and civilities, which ever appear so becoming the young 
in their intercourse and conversation with superiors, 
and whenever they enter their presence or pass them 
by the way. The aged, the minister, and the instruc- 
tor oftentimes pass the young, and, though they bow 
themselves, they receive no mark of reverence in re- 


Sir, although recorded in the Bible nearly a 


turn. Itis amusing to see the look of astonishment 
and shame which a group of ill-mannered, staring chil- 
dren sometimes manifest, when we have made a low 
bow as we passed them, and said, Zhose are fine 
children 

It is said that Frederick II., King of Prussia, made 
it a point to return every mark of respect or civility 
shown him in the street by those who met him. When- 
ever he rode through the streets of Berlin his hat was 
always in his hand. We fear there are many places, in 
our day, through which the minister, if not a king, 
might ride without finding occasion to carry his hat in 
his hand, or to return any particular mark of respect or 
civility. 

We would urge all the children and youth who may 
read these words, to reflect on this subject. Do you 
possess this excellent trait of character? If you do 
not reverence and honor those whom God cwmmands 
you to, what evidence can we have that you reverence 
and honor God himself? We think it is much more 
common, and much easier for those who are respectful 
to superiors, and especially obedient to parents, to be- 
come the children of God, than for those who are 
irreverent to their superiors and disobedient to parents 
and others who have a right to exercise authority over 
them. If they will not reverence and obey those whom 
they can see, and whom God has placed over them for 
the very purpose of bringing them up in his fear 


generally do but very little, 


and admonition, how can they be expected to honor 
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and obey God, their Heavenly Father, whom they have 
not seen? Some of the same elements enter into 
obedience to parents and all proper authority, and 
obedience to God. 


“What For?” 


BY J. M’E. DRAKE. 


I have a plea to present in behalf of those scholars 
who have a tendency to cry “what for” when a com- 
mand is given. Not that I justify the pupil; far from 
it,—for the very act is often an insult to the teacher, 
and deserves severe discipline ; but I deplore the cir- 
cumstances that would allow a boy to whine “ what for.” 

These habitual retorts of pupils are the sequence, 
not the cause of poor discipline. They may be pre- 
vented by the constant care of the teacher to impress 
the idea of justice in every act and tone. When that 
is thoroughly felt, there is no hesitation to obey an un- 
explained command. 

I thoroughly believe in unquestioning, but not blind 
obedience. I pity the child who is forced to obey with- 
out ever seeing any reason forthe act. Such obedience 
indicates either stupidity or fear. Neither of these ele- 
ments should be recognized in the normal process of 
education. The intelligent pupil obeys a command 
with a full knowledge of its import, or faith that it will 
sometime be clear. If a seemingly unreasonable com- 
mand is given and unhesitatingly obeyed, it should be 
clearly explained at the first opportunity. This is not 
only right, but reasonable. 

Curiosity not only pries into facts, but seeks to inves- 
tigate both logical and natural cause and effect. Teach- 
ers have no right to crush it in either form, but it is 
their duty to use both forms as incentives to higher and 
nobler development of mental power. 

The difference between a child and an adult is, the 
latter. works in full understanding of results, the former 
through faith in those who advise him. Hence, what- 
ever directions are given should be made intelligent. 
[In all forms of discipline, both the teacher and pupil 
should know the object to be attained. A scholar 
never should leave the school room able to say with 
truth, “I was punished to-day, but I don’t know what 
for” ; or “I had to stay after school, but I don’t know 
why.” 

There are remedies, cures, and disciplines, for both 
mind and body. For the full success of the former, 
the patient must entirely comprehend their application. 
For the success of the latter, the intelligence of the 
physician only is needed; and yet, when our family 
doctor gave us a clear diagnosis of a case, and the pur- 
pose of the bitter medicine, we had perfect faith in his 
word and works, 

“We are but children:” and I believe a righteous 
judgment follows when we compare our pupils with our- 
selves. Some of us have received unexplained com- 
mands from those in authority, and obeyed with a feel- 
ing of disgust at the treatment ; at other times, we had 
our vision expanded and our views changed by courte- 
ous conversation with the same authorities. The cases 
are not entirely alike: the committee-man often com- 
mands his superior in every technical point in the pro- 
fession, while the teacher insults the profession if he is 
not superior in intelligence and judgment to all his 
pupils. 

he gist of the whole matter is, use common sense 
toward pupils. If the question “what for” is made to 
a request, it is sufficient to say, “because your teacher 
bids you” ; but the case should not be left there. That 
pupil should be taught in a private lesson, that not only 
obedience is required, but that the command will always 
be given with intelligence, 

In cases of discipline, the cause and effect should be 
thoroughly understood. I have seen a boy declaring 
that he had not done any wrong that he knew, whipped 
without explanation, and sent to his seat determin 
to “be square” with his teacher. I have seen an over- 
grown youth before a delicate lady, at whose gentle 
‘words of truth and firmness he stood with bowed head 
and penitent sobs to receive the deserved rod ; and 
when he left her presence, it was with respect to her 
authority, and a resolve never to offend her again. 

Let us present the truth to our pupils. t us be 
just. - Let us treat them as intelligent beings; and if 


they are not already intelligent, let us enlighten them. 
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Scientific Notes. 
BY W. FRENCH SMITH, PH D. 


— A Russian has invented a new form of burner for the electric 
light. 

England has 300 homeopathic physicians, and the United 
States 5,000. 

— Lieutenant Wotherspoon, of the United States army, reports 
that at Deep Spring Lake, Inyo County, California, from the first 
of March until the middle of April, the wild aquatic birds become 
coated with a saline deposit, so that they are unable to fly, and the 
Indians easily catch them by wading into the lake. 

— The University at Miinchen has 1,267 students; of these 89 
are foreigners. 

— Pikrualluminit is a new mineral found at Elba by G. Roster. 
It is a double sulphate of alumina and magnesia, 

— Prof. Liebermann states that sulphur is solvable in acetic 
acid, 

— English physicians have noticed in certain cases that their 
patients, after taking nitrate or carbonate of bismuth, have been 
troubled with a highly disagreeable odour in the breath. Browner 
has shown this to be due to the presence of tellurium salts in the 
bismuth compounds used. 

— Fruits and meats, packed in water containing one per cent. of 
bichromate of potasium, do not change for some time, says Dr. 
Lanjorrois. 

— Dr. Bornstein has shown, in an investigation on the influence 
of light on the electrical resistance of metals,—first, the property 
of experiencing a diminished eelectrical resistance under the influ- 
ence of luminous rays, is not confined to the metalloids selenium 
and tellurium, but belongs also to platinum, gold, and silver, and in 
all probability to metals in general ; second, the electrical current 
diminishes both the conductivity and the sensitiveness to light of 
its conductor; but both of these, after cessation of the current, 
gradually acquire their former values, 

— A new metallic thermometer has been invented by Prof. 
Moritz. It is a circular band of silver and platinum fastened at 
one end, and the other moving a mirror, so that the readings can 
be taken from a scale on the mirror. 

— The London Geological Society has awarded the Bigsby 
medal to Prof. Marsh, of Yale College. 

— It is thought that hydrate of chloral will be classed among the 
legal poisons in England. 

— Anew method for detecting alcohol in essential oils is by 
means Of acttate of roseaniline. If alcohol is present, the whole 
compound produces a brilliant magenta color. 

—A correspondent of the Irish Pharmaceutical Society has 
petitioned the council to relax some of the regulations connected 
with his examinations, giving as his reasons for asking, his con- 
nections and ancestry! 

— Rabuteau recommends hydrobromic ether as a new anzs- 
thetic, 

— An annual prize of 1,500 francs has been instituted by 
Madame Buignet, for the best essay on the application of physics 
and chemistry to medical science. The prize will be adjudged by 
the French Academy of Medicine. 

— Dr. Liebreich states that “ chloral hydrate in needles is quite 
unworthy of the confidence of the practitioner.” 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


MONOGRAPHS VS. DIGRAPHS. 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

The advocates of spelling-reform are divided primarily into two 
classes: the digraphists, who favor spelling only with letters of 
the old alphabet; and the monographists, who favor extending the 
alphabet to cover all the sounds necessary in representation. 
Whenever the words are spelled by rule, either way will change 
the word-forms of nearly all, and the new word-form is as quickly 
learned with a new letter as with a combination new to that word. 

Mr. Burritt computes that Great Britain lost annually fifty thou- 
sand dollars by putting a « into such words as candor. What 
would be the loss to the whole English-speaking world by doubling 
characters for a dozen vowels and six consonants, as now proposed ! 
Fifteen per cent. of the letters now used are more than the laws 
of a correct orthography require. Fifteen per cent. of the time 
and material used in writing and printing is a dead loss. The man 
who now writes three hundred days in the year could do in mono- 
Staphs, the work so that he might have forty-five days a year for 
fishing and hunting, or could do two months more work. The 
diagraph-plan would save none of this extra labor,—indeed, if it 
did not make it worse! That it could easily be memorized is 
granted,—and so could trigraphs for all the sounds. In my pocket: 
Bible there would be a saving of about two-hundred pages by be- 
ing printed in a monographic spelling. I would be willing to pay 
Several times the cost of putting it there, to have the volume with- 
Out it, and that much more convenient in size, other things being 
equal. The same may be said of many other works. 

In my journey East, last summer, I did not converse with more 
than one person on the subject, who did not prefer the single to 
the double representation, and that the digraph was to be a step- 
Pingstone to the monograph. Many thought that the people 
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would accept at first the former plan, that could not be induced to 
use a new character, This plan would make necessary two 
changes instead of one. My opinion is that any one who would 
accept a new orthography at all, would accept the more scientific. 
A gentleman who has had an extensive experience in the matter, 
said this: “ The digraph or wrong vowel-system (no system) can 
never find favor with a people having any ideas of beauty and 
grace of figure.” No digraph-system can be introduced that will 
not be ambiguous in certain positions in new or unfamiliar words. 
The primitive mode of spelling was by a sign for a sound, Is 
that plan among the lost arts? Would it not be possible to re- 
vive it, that we might spell words as it is evident God intended we 
should? A monograph conveys more distinctly its value than a 
digraph can, and it is more economical to write one letter than 
two. 

But we will not quarrel with our brethren of the other school. 
We will all work together, and each will mutually assist the other. 
We will present both plans to the public, and let that decide. Any 
plan is better than the anomalies of the old. 

WELLINGTON WILCOX, 
TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE STUDY OF ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE. 


We give the following list of the more common text and refer- 
ence-books in English literature, which are intended more particu- 
larly for school use. We have excepted those already alluded to 
in a recent number of THE JouRNAL: Alden’s “ Studies in Bry- 
ant,” 50 cents; Brackett’s “ Poetry for Home and School,” $1.25; 
Bryce’s “ Readings from Best Authors,” first book 75 cents, sec- 
ond book $1.00; Cathcart’s “ Literary Reader,” $1 50; Craik’s 
“English of Shakespeare,” $1.50; Diehi’s “ Choice Readings,” 
$1.50; Fleay’s “Introduction to Shakespeare,” 50 cents; Hart's 
“ Short Course in Literature,” $1.50; Jenkias’s “ English Litera- 
ture,” $2.00; Larkins’ “ Elandbook of English Literature,” $1.25 : 
Loyd’s “ Literature for Little Folks,” 50 cents; Macmillan’s “ Intro- 
duction to English Literature,” $1.00 ; “ Typical Selections from 
English Authors,” $1.50; Westlake’s “Common-School Litera- 
ture,” 50 cents; Boyd’s “School Edition of Paradise Lost ; 
Young’s “Night Thoughts, Thomson’s “Seasons,” Cowper's 
“Task,” Pollok’s “Course of Time,” each about $1.25; Cleve- 
land’s “ Milton,” $1 75; Dagleish’s “ Shakespeare Reader,” $1.20 ; 
Dagleish’s “ Scott Reader,” 75 cents; Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” 
Notes by Torrey, $1.25, Notes by Edmonston, $1.25; “ Milton's 
Poems,” Notes by Ross, $1.25; Pope’s “ Essay on Man,” 15 cents; 
Pope's “ Satires and Episties,” 75 centss Shaw's Specimens of 
English Literature,” $1.75 ; Shaw’s “ Specimens of American Lit- 
erature,” $150; Thrimble’s “Chart of General Literature,” 
school edition, $3 50. B, 


THE PAPER WITH AN EDUCATIONAL COLUMN. 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

The first number of the Zagle Lake Independent, a journal 
which has just commenced its existence in a Minnesota village, 
contains among other promising features, a column devoted to the 
subject of education, and an editorial intimation that educational 
topics will always command prominence. This is healthy sign 
of the interest taken in the far Western localities, where the strug- 
gle for existence against the grasshopper has, till lately, threatened 
to monopolize the attention and energies of the country-folk, On 
another of our contemporary’s pages appears a paragraph, of 
which all that it is necessary to quote runs as follows: “ We re- 
gret the loss of ——- ——, who has for some time acted as clair- 
voyant doctor in Eagle Lake. We learn that she has removed to 
, and hope she will in the future labor to enhance her spirit. 
ual powers and blessedness. We wish her much success.” 


Now, an educational column may very fitly find a place in every 
western news-sheet, but the editor of such journals should be 
very careful to guard themselves against being supposed to “re- 
gret the loss” of a clairvoyant doctor, or to entertain the faintest 
hope that“ the spiritual powers and blessedness” of such a per- 
son “may be enhanced.” The phrase spiritual blessedness will, 
to any really educated person, suggest one of two things, either 
the spiritual sé//iness of the doctor (se/ighkeit, “ happiness, blessed- 
ness,” silly and happy being synonyms in old English), or a sim- 
ilar condition of “innocence” on the part of the patient, As to 
the “spiritual powers” of a clairvoyant doctor,—inasmuch as the 
phrase can only be taken to mean the power to see the future 
which a merciful Providence has hidden from us, and the power to 
see further into a brick wall with the eyes shut than the wisest 
man can with his eyes open,—of course only very uneducated peo- 
ple can suppose that such powers are possessed by any one to be 
either “enhanced” or vilified. If, however, the expression means, 
by a euphemistic turn of language, the power of a so-called spir- 
itualist to win fees, why then the wish is not so bad, as there are 
many persons who will be the better for being mulcted of their 
dollars till they are cured of their folly or superstition. But the 
editor of a journal which has an educational column will, of course, 
prefer that these fines should be paid to a good teacher. He 
should, therefore, not advertise the whereabouts of clairvoyant doc- 
tors, be careful to eliminate the “ we” from all expressions of re- 
gret or good wisnes which may seera to encourage the belief that 
there is any clear-sightedness (c/aérvoyance) to be obtained in phys- 


iology or pathology without experience and study, or that the high- 


est “spiritual blessedness” will enable any one to cure disorders to 
the human frame, except in so far as they may be produced or ag- 
gravated by mental causes or by foolish or wicked habits. 
EDUCATOR. 
4A BRILLIANT PLANETARY DISPLAY. 


For a few weeks we shall have a very brilliant planetary display. 
The four large planets are all conspicuous, Mars and Saturn being 
particularly so. Venus and Jupiter are both evening stars, Venus 
sets about an hour after the Sun, but is receding from it, and pre- 
senting more and more of her lighted surface to our view, as well 
as lessening her distance from us. In December she will be very 
bright, and quite near us, making a splendid spectacle, ; 

Jupiter, though he has lost much of his brilliancy, still holds a 
conspicuous place in the southwest, setting somewhat before mic+ 
night. 

Mars rises at sunset, and glows in the southeast all the first pa:t 
of the night. Being only thirty-four million miles away, we are 
growing very intimate, and the most private affairs of our red-faced 
neighbor are gossipped from door to door. His little lively moons 
are the latest sensation in scientific circles, and many of the wise+ 
heads are thinking about modifying some of their previous excep- 
tions of “ Lunatic Gambols,” owing to a vile suspicion that one of 
Mars’ attendants is “going back on them.” These astronomers 
need sharp watching, no doubt, but they are not likely to bejuggle 
the universe much in our day. 

Saturn beams mildly down on Mars, a little to the rear and left 
side, much like the poor noodle who introduces a lecturer, and 
then tries to look wise and comfortable on a black, horse-hair sofa 
behind him {SF the rest of the evening. But sober old Saturn is 
in fine trim just now, and whatever pranks the moons of Mars may 
be cutting up, we can always make sure that Saturn will blaze 
away in the field of our telescope just as he ought to, without play- 
ing any terrifying capers, 

CONJUNCTIONS OF THE MOON, 

Venus on the roth, Jupiter the 13th, Mars the 2oth, and Saturn 
the 21st. This is the “harvest moon,” and will rise about the 
same hour for several evenings preceding and following the full. 


Mars. Jupiter. Saturn, 
Positions, & 234 13" 174 34m 234 18% 
Sept. 1, 23° 13’ — 6° 59’ 
WALTER HoXIg, 


BOSTON WITTICISMS, 

Dr. O. W. Holmes spoke, in his memorial speech on Motley, of 
the historian’s saying, “Give me the luxuries,” etc. as one of 
“three witty things said in Boston.” Quoting from the Sept. 
Literary World, the three “ wittiest Boston sayings,” which Dr, 
Holmes referred to, were these: 

1. Mr. Motley’s, above nearly quoted: “Give us the luxuries of 
life, and we will dispense with its necessaries.” Voltaire thas said 
somewhere that the luxuries of life ave its necessaries; a philo- 
sophical remark, which may possibly have suggested the witty par- 
adox of Mr. Motley. 

2. Mr. Appleton’s: “Good Bostonians, when they die, go to 
Paris.” 

3. ——'s: “After all, the feeling that she is well dressed brings 
a peace of mind to a woman which religion cannot give.” Ad 

THE BLACKBOARD, 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

The recent discussion of this subject has gone wide of the mark, 
The blackboard was introduced into this country by Professor 
Claude Crozet, the first instructor in engineering at West Point, 
He was a graduate of the French Polytechnic School, and subse+ 
quently an officer of artillery under Napoleon. He emigrated tu 
this country in 1816, and was appointed professor of engineering 
at West Point in 1817, at the instance of General Sylvanus Thayer, 
the superintendent. He resigned in 1823, and went into civil life 
as an engineer, 

The immense service rendered by Crozet to American educa 
tion has never been properly recognized. The whole science of 
descriptive geometry, with all its important practical uses, was 
first taught and explained in this country by him. At least, there 
is no record of any earlier labor in this field, Crozet was only 
thirty years later than the discovery of this system by Monye. 
When he went to West Point, he meant to begin with descriptive 
geometry. But his class were ignorant of the elementary mathe- 
matics and of French, There were no text-books in English, and 
none available in French. Geometry cannot be taught orally, es- 
pecially when teacher and pupil cannot understand each other’s 
speech. Crozet solved this problem by the aid of a carpenter and 
painter, and with no adjunct but a piece of chalk and this biack- 
board, aided by his “ speaking eye,” taught his first class at West 
Point with great success. Some of its members are Henry Brew- 
erton, Edward D. Mansfield, Justin Duilmick, and Major Turn- 
bull, all men of great ability. Cc, O. T. 

— I like the New-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION; its po- 

sition on educational qucstivuns mzets my views exactly. I hupe 


its circulation and influence may be extended. There is a good 
work to be done in this country in the next few years, and I trust 


THE JouRNAL will do its share,—B. M, ReyNowps, Prin. High 
School, LaCrosse, Wis, 
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Boston, Mass., Sept. 20, 18777. 


The Week. 


— Gold closed at 102%. This is the lowest point 
since 1861. 

— Forty years ago to-day, Sept. 20, Queen Victoria 
ascended the throne of Great Britain, and seventeen 
years ago the same day, her son, the Prince of Wales, 
left America after a visit of a few weeks. 


— The Army and Navy Monument, erected by the 
city of Boston to commemorate the soldiers and sailors 
who died in the war, was dedicated Sept.17. The 
Grand Army Posts, veteran organizations, State militia, 
temperance and charitable societies, formed a proces- 
sion numbering nearly 25,000 men. The city was hand- 
somely decorated for the occasion. General Devens, 
Attorney-General of the United States, gave the ora- 
tion. Among the many distinguished military men 
present were General McClellan and General Hooker, 
the latter of whom was given a reception in Faneuil 
Hall in the evening. 

— The President and several members of the Cab- 
inet visited Louisville, Ky., on the 17th, and had a cor- 
dial reception from the citizens. 

—— Suleiman Pasha captured Fort St. Nicholas in the 
Shipka Pass on Sunday, the 16th. The Turks also de- 
feated General Skobeloff, on the 16th, before Plevna, 
and the Russian loss was frightful. The Moslems are 
proving themselves more than a match for the Musco- 
vites, at all points. 

— General Sturgis has had an engagement with the 
Nez Perces Indians on the Yellowstone River, and 
killed a great many of them and captured several hun- 
dred horses. 

— The final battles of the Satsuma (Japan) rebellion 
were fought August 14 and 15, near Nobuska. The in- 
surgents were totally defeated, Saigo. with 350 men, 
broke through the imperial lines and are now fugitives. 

— A great strike of ten or twelve thousand English 
mill operatives of Bolton, England, has taken place 
rather than submit to a reduction of five per cent. in 
their wages. The mills are to stop. 


All educators and friends of culture are cordially in- 
vited to visit our rooms at 16 Hawley street, Boston, 
where they will find the latest text-books, and samples 
of school apparatus and appliances for illustrating the 
various departments of school-room work. Our aim is 
to do all in our power to promote the interests of edu- 
cation, and we ask for and hope to merit the approbation, 


Institute of Instruction, 
England States. 


and receive the active codperation of the teachers of 
the public schools of America. Hints, suggestions, 
and brief articles always welcome. 


THE commendations which come to us from all sec- 
tions of the country, from teachers and friends of edu- 
cation, are heartily welcomed, and stimulate us to make 
Tue JouRNAL better from week to week. Our “ Edu- 
cational Intelligence” columns are prepared with great 
care ; still some errors will occur, in covering so large a 
field. We cordially invite teachers and school officers 
to send to us items of educational news from every 
town, city, territory, and State in the Union. 


AFTER three years of perilous exploration in the 
wilds of Africa, Henry M. Stanley has emerged from 


4.00 his remarkable exploits on the west coast of the great 


tropical continent, at the mouth of the Congo River. 
Since he left Zanzibar, on the east coast, he has been 
exploring the mysterious realms of barbarism, over- 
coming obstacles and difficulties which few men would 


5 |have had the courage and power to surmount. It will 
-80/interest students of geography to know that he has 


solved the puzzling geographical questions that have 
exercised students for years. He has definitely settled 
the disputes concerning the sources of the Nile, and 
tracing the river known as Lualaba to its outlet, thus 
completing the work begun by his great predecessor of 
African travel, Dr. Livingstone. He spent two seasons 
among the Niyanzas, exploring their shores thoroughly, 
and ascertaining that the streams by which they were 
fed furnished the waters that poured from them through 
the Nile to the Mediterranean Sea. This clears up all 
points of obscurity, and settles the great Nile problem. 
Stanley thoroughly explored Lake Tanganyika, and 
then commenced the perilous work of tracing the Lua- 
laba through a wide expanse of wilderness utterly un- 
known to civilized man. For nine months he persist- 
ently fought his way through dense forests filled with 
savage beasts, and still more savage men, contending 
with a climate deadly in its character to white men, 
until he proved that the river known as “ Lualaba,”’ 
where he commenced his explorations, was designated 
by a different name by every tribe throwgh whose terri- 
tory it passed, and that it was beyond all question the 
Congo, as was surmised by Cameron, and drained a 
basin distinct from that of the sources of the Nile. 

The three great river-systems of Africa are now 
quite clearly defined,—the Nile, the Zambesi, and the 
Congo. These contributions to our knowledge of 
African geography are of the highest importance, and 
elevate Stanley among the foremost explorers of the 
world, and places his name high on the scroll of fame. 


As we have looked over our exchanges during the 
last few weeks, it has beem a source of pleasure to note 
the fact in the usual announcements of school and col- 
lege openings, that the number of students is larger 
than ever before. A most cursory comparison of fig- 
ures this fall with those of afew years ago, shows an 
encouraging vigor of growth, and gives evidence of a 
rich promise for the future. The colleges especially 
have received unusual accessions. At Yale there have 
been two hundred and eighty-seven applications for ad- 
mission to the freshman class. Trinity College has 
the largest freshman class ever admitted, and a larger 
total of undergraduates. The theological seminaries 
at Hartford and New Haven were never so prosperous 
as at the present day. Williams is pleased to welcome 
over eighty members to her freshman class, while Am- 
herst, under the vigorous rule of her new president, re- 
joices in an addition of over ome hundred to her under- 
graduates. Dartmouth, under President Bartlett’s wise 
management, is equally prosperous, From the Ver- 
mont and Maine colleges, statistics have not as yet 
been furnished the public, but as far as we can learn 
the outlook is favorable. From the West comes the 


gratifying intelligence of large accessions. The Calfor- 


nia State Normal at San José has received four hun- 
dred and thirty additions. From various other sections 
of the land, statistics give proof of equally satisfactory 
progress. The unusual fullness in numbers in all our 
schools and colleges, is the best guarantee we can have 
that the country has entered upon a career which must 
result in still greater faith in our public peace and stable 
progress. 


The Paris Exhibition of 1878. 


With the present uncertain and disturbed state of 
political affairs in France, a doubt is felt by many 
whether the Exposition can take place at the date ap- 
pointed. It may therefore be of interest to mention the 
notes of preparation to be found in our educational ex- 
changes with reference thereto. 

The Yournal des Jnstituteurs quotes from the Fournal 
Officiel a decree relative to the organization of the jury | 
and the distribution of prizes. The international jury 
will consist of six hundred and fifty members, of whom 
three hundred and fifty will be foreigners. The Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce, in his report to the Pres- 
ident of the Republic, thus speaks relative to the build- 
ings: “ The construction of the buildings for the Uni- 
versal Exposition is going on, under skillful direction, 
on the banks of the Seine, at the Trocador and Champ 
de Mars, with increasing activity; and one can no 
longer doubt, now, of the completion of the two edifices, 
towards the end of October,—two months, at least, be- 
fore the period at first anticipated.” 

On the 11th of August, the Marquis de Chenevieres, 
director of the fine arts, in distributing the prizes to the 
artists who had distinguished themselves in the sa/on 
of 1877, made the following appeal to their patriotism : 
“Do not forget that the year 1878 is to be an epoch in 
the history of this school, as were the years 1855 and 
1867, when brilliant triumphs established in the entire 
world the superiority of our painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects. and engravers. Gentlemen, it is in the name of 
the country that I solicit from you a redoubling of your 
ardor during the few months that separate us from the 
first of May, 1788: the honor of France is at stake.” 

Mention is likewise made of numerous local exhibi- 
tions in the Departments of France, as a preparation for 
the great exhibition of next year, and it is evident that 
an earnest effort will be made, and especially by the 
Minister of Instruction, to present as good an exhibi- 
tion as possible upon that important occasion. Thus, 
at the scholastic exposition de Seine et Oise, to take place 
at Versailles, at the end of August, the programme com- 
prises the material grganization, interior organization, 
pedagogic organization, organization of delegations and 
of societies for the patronage of primary instruction, 
and the personal initiative of teachers ; while the objects 
to be exhibited will be : School material, normal school 
work, and specimens of the work in the public schools 
and those not under the State, including needle-work 
and horticultural labors. Ze Manuel Général offers 
prizes to the amount of 1200 francs, in the aggregate, 
for the best essays upon the proper method to be em- 
ployed for teaching geography in the primary schools, 
the best of said essays to be published and laid before 
the jury of the Exposition. Ze Progrés, of Brussels, in 
alluding to these and other local exhibitions under the 
superintendence of the departmental inspectors in 
France, makes a strong appeal to the Belgian educa- 
tional authorities to take the proper steps, in due time, 
for a worthy representation of Belgian educational prog- 
ress, which, no doubt, will receive due attention. 

From Switzerland and Italy we have as yet seen no 
evidence of the state of their preparations ; and from 
Spain, where teachers are allowed to starve from the 
non-payment of their hardly-earned dues, not much can 
be expected. It may be mentioned, with respect to Bel- 
gium, that a credit of 870,000 francs has been opened 
by the government for the expenses of the Belgian ex- 


hibitors at Paris, in 1878. 
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Silent or Sense-Reading. 


It is really quite wonderful, the faculty our educators 
have of working hard to do it, and just missing it. The 
utmost pains will be taken to secure better instruction 
and better progress in a study: At the same instant, 
perhaps, the one most practical and needful line of effort 
is not seen. 

We have been struck with this, particularly in the 
case of Reading. The common cry is, “Reading is 
worse taught than any other thing in the schools ;” 
“We need more atttention given to Reading ;” every word 
of which is true enough. But, meanwhile, the thought 
is wholly centered on, what seems to us, the less im- 
portant phase and kind of reading possible in true 
teaching ; viz., oral reading. We grant that the fullest 
importance it can claim, as a means of voice-culture, 
and of just representation of thought and style. True, 
good reading is doubtless closely akin to truth, and 
verges narrowly upon the fine arts. 

But there is another species of reading which comes 
before this, in the order of time, and transcends it in 
common utility. It is what, for want of a better name, 
—the absence of any accepted term itself tells the story 
of its oversight and neglect,—we shall call sient or 
sense-reading. By this we mean, the art of reading to 
one’s self, so as to grasp rapidly, clearly, and tena- 
ciously, the facts and truths presented in the composi- 
tion. No one can fail to see that the reading which is 
to be the most fruitful source of information and 
thought,—the reading which is to be the most common 
and characteristic of the pupil’s life, is precisely this. 
Reading for the sake of conveying the writer’s thought 
to the actual listener, is altogether secondary and acci- 
dental, as compared with it: it is like drawing com- 
pared with writing ; like music, by the side of speech. 

Yet how many good teachers of reading, —to say 
nothing of the many who are no true teachers at all,— 
ever give any consistent or systematic attention? Yet 
how many, in insisting that the pupil shall study his 
reading-lesson, so that he shall understand what he is 
to read, stumble upon its very margin, without once 
discovering it! How is it that they do not discover 
that it is in a certain sense an art by itself, and suscep- 
tible of direct and systematic culture? 

Now, what we have to suggest is, that every class in 
oral reading should be subjected to regular training in 
the art of silent or sense-reading. Let the teacher se- 
lect some proper piece of composition, and carefully 
lay it off in distinct passages, or paragraphs. Nothing 
can be better for this purpose than some clear, com- 
pact, vigorous “leader” from the current newspaper, 
since this will be one of the commonest kinds of read- 
ing, and it can be easily cut into the several parts de- 
sired. In the class exercise, let one of these be as- 
signed to the pupil without previous notice. Then let 
him be required to read it once, silently ; and then, having 
laid it aside, let him state, without pause, what facts or 
thoughts he has gathered from it. If the statement is 
unsatisfactory,—as it will be in most cases,—let the pas- 
sage, or slip, be assigned to another, and let him renew 
tne effort. When a sufficient trial has been made by 
the pupil, let the teacher himself show the class what is 
to be done, by himsetf stating succinctly and clearly the 
substance of what was set forth. 

But few trials of this method will be necessary to 
show the intelligent teacher how utterly incapable most 
pupils are of grasping effectively the substance of what 
they have silently read, and of stating it consistently ; 
and how grave a need there is of giving systematic at- 
tention to the education of the pupil in this art, parallel 
with the training given him in oral reading. ‘The teacher 
who will at once institute such a practice, will not need 
further counsel or exhortation from us. 


— Children are unconscious philosophers. They re- 
fuse to pull to pieces their enjoyments to see what they 
are made of, 


Educational Correspondence. 


CHICAGO. 


THE SPECIAL MEETING 

of the Principals’ Association preliminary to opening the fall term 
of the schools, was held at 3 p. m., Sept. 1, Vice-President How- 
land, of the Central High School, presiding. The time of the 
meeting was largely occupied by Acting-Superintendent Doty, in 
various announcements and explanations of details of the coming 
work. The new plan of furnishing accommodations in the “ half- 
day divisions” in crowded districts, which has been heretofore de- 
scribed in this correspondence, was fully explained. Each prin- 
cipal was furnished with a neatly-bound 


PASS-BOOK 

which is worthy of more than a passing notice in view of its nov- 
elty and unique suggestiveness, It is largely a product of our old 
friend, the electric pen, but contains in addition a folio sheet of printed 
matter. This last, while not perhaps including the whole duty of 
man, very succinctly sets forth the whole duty of teachers and pu- 
pils in some sixty rules, suggestions, directions, and exhortations. 
A sufficient number of these sheets were distributed to place one 
in the hands of each teacher in the city. The balance of the 
“ pass-book” is composed of sheets variously ruled and labeled for 
recording observations, criticisms, suggestions, questions, and in- 
formation, upon a great variety of carefully-selected practical 
topics of school work. The size of the book is about seven by 
four inches. It contains between thirty and forty pages, and can 
be readily carried in the pocket. 


A committe appointed for the purpose, made a report upon the 

subject of 
SCHOOL RECORDS, 

which was adopted, and which foreshadows a revolution in the 
Chicago method of dealing with that subject. An opinion seems 
to have gone abroad that our school bookkeeping involves a com- 
plicated method and laborious processes. The report of this 
committee proceeds upon this assumption, and promises “ economy 
and reform.” It proposes to omit several items in reference to 
the “history” of pupils and the character of their attendance, and 
will further simplify matters by the omission of frequent and reg- 
ular reports to the board of education. The new scheme has the 
support of the acting superintendent, who mentioned incidentally 
in that connection, that his record on the matter of reports and 
statistics was different from and better than his reputation. Your 
correspondent does not know much about the record, but he feels 
free to say that Mr. Doty is not mistaken about his refutation in 
the matter in this community. Perhaps it was this thought that 


led to 
A SUGGESTION, 


semi-publicly made by one of the principals, that before finally 
adopting the scheme it would be well for the board of education 
to require the acting-superintendent and Principals Williams, 
Heywood, and Slocum, of the committee to give a bond whereby 
the abridgment of statistical labor promised by said scheme 


should be secured. 
THE EVENING SCHOOLS 


will be opened next week, and it is expected that their sessions 
will continue for fourteen weeks. These schools are in charge 
usually of the principal in whose building the school is held. The 
principal, ordinarily, is the only person in the Chicago evening 
school who is connected with the day schools. Not a very exalted 
professional character can be given to the average teacher of an 
evening school. He is very often the needy protégé of some in- 
fluential patron, who secures for him the position as an act of 
charity! Persons who teach in the day schools are for that reason 
debarred from service in the evening schools, — except only the 
principals, who for some occult reason are always assigned to duty. 
Though the evening schools in this city fall short of the perfection 
of the ideal school, yet they are a source of advantage to a very 
large number of very deserving pupils. Many foreigners acquire 
in them a knowledge of reading and writing English that would 
not be obtained elsewhere. No attempt is ordinarily made to do 
more than teach the “ three R’s.” Teachers in evening schools are 
to receive this year the munificent salary of $7.50 per week (of 


five evenings). 
THE EVENING HIGH SCHOOL 


has heretofore been very small, but has been characterized by 
great excellence. It has been for several years under charge of 
S. H. Peabody, of the high school, who was, from time to time, 
assisted by O. S. Westcott, now of Racine. The excellent volume 
of mechanical drawings, contributed by Chicago to the Centennial 
Exposition last year, was the work of Mr, Peabody’s class in the 


evening high school. 
THE DAY SC 


commenced work this week. It is too early yet to know how large 
the attendance is, but the number of teachers is considerably greater 
now than at the close of the year. The total number of teachers 
is now nearly eight hundred. James HANNAN. 

Chicago, Sept. 5, 1877. 

VERMONT. 

So far as the JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon {s concerned Vermont 
has been silent for a few weeks, not because she has no more 
to say in the interests of education, but because silence has 
been imposed by force of circumstances. Vermont is ready, and 
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ever will be, to speak in the persons of her teachers in favor of 
her public schools and higher institutions of learning, and for the 
diffusion of light and knowledge among all her people. Vacations 
having passed, excursions being ended, and sport forgotten, Ver- 
mont teachers have again turned their thoughts to the high and 
noble work of instruction, and are again engaged therein. Re- 
ports thus far received give promise of rich harvests in the year 
tocome. Not only inthe schools long established and well-known 
for thorough work and genetous cultare is this promise found, but 
in those of more recent date, and in the revival of interest in some 
that were ready to die. Full and thorough courses of study have 
been recently arranged for the Graded School in Swanton, to comi- 
plete which, in the high school department, requires three years 
for both the English and the classical department. We congrat- 
ulate the teachers of the school and the people of Swanton upon 
the bright prospect before them. And we most earnestly congrat- 
ulate the people of Essex for the recent auspicious opening of the 
Essex Classical Institute under the charge of Mr. Deering, late 
principal of the academy in Gilmanton, N. H. Sixty students 
have already entered the Institute, and the number will soon be 
much larger probably. The scholarly tastes, genial spirit, and 
manly bearing of Mr. Deering, have already secured the esteem 
of those who have become acquainted with him in his new field of 
labor, and commend him to all as a man eminently worthy of trust 
and confidence as a teacher. We wish him full success in his 
work, and welcome him most cordially to the fellowship of Vermont 
teachers. 

We hope soon to be able to give full reports of our schools of 
every grade, and to find therein encouragement for our teachers, 
and good cheer for all who love good order and sound learning. 
The examining board for Rutland county held a meeting in the 
high school room in Rutland, Aug. 30th and 31st, for the examina- 
tion of those desiring license to teach in the country, and were 
happy to grant certificates to eight who presented themselves for 
examination. The examination was very creditable to the candi- 
dates, and highly satisfactory to the committee. e 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


MONTENEGRO presently has, on a territory of eighty squaré 
miles, 52 elementary schools (osnova skola), which are very thinly 
frequented. In a class there are sometimes but 10 to 20 pupils. The 
expenses are paid from the confiscated cloisterfond. There are 
often youngsters of 18 years amidst boys of to years of age, who 
wish to become teachers. There is an agricultural school at 
Danilovgrad. 

GERMANY.—The twenty-second general assembly of the Ger- 
man teachers was held on the 22d to 27th of May, at Fiirth, in 
Bavaria. Among the themes discussed wefe these: “ What is 
to do with the boys, the education of whom does not succeed, 
either at home or in the school?” a paper from Fleischhacker, 
teacher in Leipsic ; “The claims of our present age to the school- 
inspectors,” by Gartner, in Miinchen ; “The school-drawing as 
time-spending,” by Dr. Meier-Liibeck. 

AustRIA.—In the Austrian empire were, at the end of the year 
1875, actually 15.166 elementary schools, and amotig them 196 public 
biirger-schools. Since the year 1871 the number of these schools 
increased 150; the number of the new established elementary 
schools is (since the same year) 851. Salaries of teachers for 1875; 
12,920,645 florins; average salary of a teacher, 467 florins—(there 
is always a great want of teachers); the number of the registered 
pupils, 2,134,683; the number of school-attendance, 96.07 per 
cent; increase of attendance in proportion to the year 1871, 17.25 
per cent, 

Prussia.—The number of the Prussian State normal schools is 
the following: Prussia, 13 (9 evangelical, 3 catholic); Branden- 
burg, 10 (9 male, 1 female); Pommern, 8 (7 male, t female); Si- 
lezia, 17 (7 evangelical, 10 catholic); Posen, 6 (2 evangelical, 4 
catholic); Schleswig-Holstein, 5 (evangelical); Hannover, 10 (9 
evangelical, 1 catholic); Westfalen, 7 (3 evangelical, 4 catholic) ; 
Hessen-Nassau, 6; Rhine Provinces and Hohenzollern, 14 (5 
evangelical, 9 catholic). 

France.—Ze Manuel Général, of the 28th July, states that his 
Excellency Riaz Pacha, Egyptian minister of public instruction, 
was at that date in Paris visiting the public and private schools of 
the French capital: he minutely examined the Normal School of 
Auteuil, ahd was present when the pupils performed their military 
and gymnastic exercises. The same journal reproduces a circular 
from an inspector of a western department of France to the teach- 
ers of his department, requesting them, by order of the prefect, to 
abstain in future from the weekly meetings they had been in the habit 
of attending at each other’s houses in turn, As these meetings 
were for the purpose, merely, of interchanging ideas of instruction 
and communicating useful information thereto, the editor of the 
Manuel Générai thinks the prefect is exceeding his duty a little 
by interfering with such fraternal gatherings, and we presume our 
readers will quite agree with him. . . . A society has been 
lately formed at Paris under the auspices of Messts Levasseut, 


Delamartre, and other distinguished men, for the purpose of or: — 


ganizing a system of regular journeys around the globe, by which 
young men of respectable families, who have finished their educa- 
tion and have some means, may be able to thus obtain a practical 
knowledge of men and things at a small cost, 
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MUSIC DEPARTMENT. 


Ebirep By AN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL Music TEACHERS. 


Contributions solicited, and may be sent to Musica, DarartmMEnt, New- 
England Journal of Education, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


THE SPECIAL TEACHER IN MUSIC. 


BY N. LINCOLN. 


By the special teacher is meant what is called, in the 
cities and larger towns, the superintendent or super- 
visor of musical instruction. Why he is ‘needed, what 
manner of person he should be, and what are his duties, 
we now propose to discuss. 


THE NEED OF A SPECIAL TEACHER. 


The necessity for the existence of a special teacher, 
or singing-master, as we prefer to call him, arises from 
the fact that so few people, even of those claiming to 
be accomplished performers, have learned to teach. 
This is true, though not to the same extent, I fancy, 
with drawing ; and special teachers are required in this 
branch also. It is comparatively a short time since the 
general introduction of music as a regular study into 
the public schools. Arithmetic, reading, geography, 
etc., date back to the beginning almost. Centuries of 
practice, and armies of writers on education have 
brought the methods of teaching these to their present 
state of efficiency. Not so with music. 

Choral effects are mostly to be sought in schools, and 
for success in music of this kind, uniformity of time 
and style are essential among the various classes that 
make up the chorus. This can be reached by practice 
under one and the same head, when it would be lost, 
were each teacher to work on a time and style of her 
own. Did the pieces sung consist only of melodies in 


Be courteous not only to the teachers, but also to the 
children; for though music is what particularly en- 
gages his attention, yet morals and manners are not to 
beilost sight of. His special subject is one of the fine 
arts, and it becomes him to see to it, that his bearing in 
thé presence of the scholars brings no discredit upon 
the art he professes. Liable to encounter all sorts of 


ntion upon that of the pupils, harsh and false tones, 
bad time and faulty style,—the irritation he has suffered 
in one class must leave no trace in his manner or upon 
his countenance, when he comes before another. There 
his face must be serene and radiant, as if he had never 
known a care or a trouble. Herein lies the difficulty of 
his position. A pleasant face and kindly manner win 
upon children in no small degree ; but how hard a mat- 
ter itis to preserve this equable temper of mind and 
demeanor at all times, none but he who has tried it can 
tell. Some children are sensitive as regards their power 
to sing, and easily discouraged. A word of praise from 
the singing-master may be of great value to such, while 
a hasty or inconsiderate remark of the opposite kind, 
especially when addressed to the pupil in public, may 
work an equal amount of harm. 
In fine, the singing-master must be wise, genial, courte- 
ous, skillful in his profession, happy in his manner, un- 
ruffled in temper, not “infirm of purpose.” That each 
of us is, or can be the paragon here described, we do 
not claim. It may be well, however, to contemplate 
the highest degree of excellence, though we fail to 
reach it. 


ction vs indifference on the part of the teachers, in- 


HIS DUTIES, 


The architect plans the structure, draws up the speci- 
fications, superintends the building. The sculptor con- 


one part, much of the difficulty experienced by the ceives the design, fashions the clay, puts the last touches 


regular teachers would be avoided. But to secure the 
proper balance of voice, and see that each part of the 
harmony is developed and maintained, presupposes an 
amount of experience and skill which can hardly be ex- 
pected from any but a professional musician. 


upon the marble, but leaves to other hands most of the 
work of the mallet and chisel. There is an analogy, 
may we not say, between the duties above described and 
those of the singing-master. It is his to devise and 
arrange the scheme of study, to supervise the progress 


Then there is quality of tone, and treatment of the|°f instruction, to add the finishing strokes that complete 


voice,—matters of vital moment, demanding knowledge 


the work at the end of the school-period. Much of the 


and judgment, which must be the fruit of natural talent |Toutine of teaching can be entrusted to others. 


aided by long study and wide observation. To set 
young teachers to acquire this experience at the ex- 
pense of the children upon whom they are to practise, 
except it be under the oversight of a competent master, 
is like sending a class of students in surgery to the field 
after an engagement, to test their imperfect knowledge 
and crude theories upon the wounded of the army. 


WHAT MANNER OF MAN. 


A good musician he must be, of course. For how- 
ever much may be said as to the unimportance of the 
regular teachers possessing thorough knowledge of the 
science and skill in the art, with the singing-master both 
of these are indispensable. No man can teach broadly 
from a narrow view of his subject. He must know 
music in its history, in its theory, in its practice ; must 
be able to answer all questions which children may 
taise, and to meet and clear up the doubts or difficulties 
which beset the path of the regular teachers. His voice 
must be an agreeable and tunable one, that the pupils 
may find in his tones good models for imitation ; and 
because pieces sung by such a voice are invested with 
a charm, and become attractive, which might otherwise 
prove uninteresting. He must be a person of culture ; 
must know the English language, and be able to use it. 
To be simply and solely a musician is not enough. He 
must have a wide range of information, that his illustra- 
tions may be drawn from a rich and varied store ; must 
have that versatility which will enable him, while de- 
scending to the level of the child’s mind, to rise also, if 
necessary, to a higher plane of thought without trans- 
cending the limits of the learner’s comprehension. He 
must be a gentleman; must have learned that most 
difficult of lessons, how to govern himself, No man is 
fitted to command that has not been taught to obey. 


First in importance is a plan for the year’s work, This 
may be more or less definitely expressed, according to 
circumstances. The end, to be sure, must be kept in 
view at all times ; but there may be many ways of reach- 
ing this. If a teacher is ambitious, has genius, is fond 
of striking out original paths, by all means give her 
liberty to do so, even should some of these paths seem 
devious ones. Such teachers frequently make the road 
to learning pleasant to the scholar, notwithstanding a 
larger extent of ground has to be traversed, and some 
matters introduced which, to the singing-master, may 
seem not exactly to the point. On the other hand, a 
teacher of a different stamp, not less faithful and pains- 
taking, may distrust her ability to keep the course and 
reach the goal, unless she follows the turnpike and 
counts all the milestones. For such an one the course 
of study might be laid down with more attention to de- 
tails, each step of the way being pointed out. Then 
the scholars might be congratulated upon having arrived 
at their journey’s end at last, though the travel may 
have been much of it “in ruts,” and along the dusty 
highway. 

The visits of the singing-master, once a week or less 
frequently, are that he may witness the progress of the 
work, find out the weak spots, correct any errors, show 
the scholars the advance they may have made, and in 
general inspire fresh life and give new vigor and grace 
and finish to the performance. The value of this mag- 
netic influence of his, provided he be the right man in 
the right place, can hardly be overestimated. I have 
seen classes almost transfigured in the presence of such 
a master. They seemed to have caught glimpses of the 
hidden purpose and intent of music, of which they had 
no previous conception. They found at last they had 


“builded better than they knew.” 


METRIC DEPARTMENT 


Official Publication of the American Metric Bureau, 
EDITED BY MELVIL Dewey. 


All suggestions, communications, or inquiries pertaining to the teaching, i 

tion, or uselel the International Weights and Measures, should be addressed ome 

Editor, a office of the Bureau, 1 Tremont Place, cor. Beacon street, Boston, 


— 

As the metric ton is only 1}$,5 less than the long ton 
(35 pounds), a hundred weight, being 11034 instead of 
112, it iSqwisely suggested by the A/ining Fournal that 
very many scales will not need any alteration in adopt- 
ing the new system. 


Somevery awkward work has been done by people 
who reduce metric terms to English with the idea that 
they are making their explanation clear. This may be 
so in some cases, but it is the height of folly in describ- 
ing machinery, buildings, etc., that are made in even 
meters, to change all the denominations into long dec- 
imals of feet and inches. 


Tue simplest method of reading metric quantities is 

to follow the best form of writing, which puts the unit 
in place of the decimal point ; «. g., 47 53, not 47.53 m., 
nor m. 47.53, nor 4753 cm. Read this forty-seven 
meters fifty-three, in the same way that we read $47.53. 
It is seldom in active business that this will be called 
forty-seven dollars and fifty-three cents. In fact, 
throughout the system, with hardly an exception, the 
likeness to the Federal currency holds good in details. 
We hear little of dimes and eagles, and as little of deci- 
meters or dekameters. Mills and millimeters are used 
only for very accurate work. Hektometer is seldom 
used, 300m. being three hundred meters, and not 3 
hektometers. People who are troubled to use the met- 
ric terms naturally, should recall their habits in federal 
money, and they will see a way out of their difficulties. 
The common practice of writing $47.53 with the dollar 
sign first, lends weight to the form adopted by some 
who write ” 47.53. The advantage of the chosen form 
is the greater security against mistaking the place of 
the decimal point. In money we always use both the 
places for cents, but in length we might write 47.5, and 
mistake it for 4.75. If any one adopts this method of 
writing the symbol first, he might fill out the cm. place 
as in federal money, and write the above ™ 47.50, 
though the form 47.” 5 seems much the better. 
The exceeding convenience of the proposed method 
of reading will be apparent on trial. Suppose a body 
to be weighed: something more accurate than the near- 
est kilo is required. 4.*5, read forty-seven kilos five ; 
47*.53, read forty-seven kilos fifty-three ; and 47 *.532, 
read forty-seven kilos, five thirty-two. Indicate in the 
briefest possible manner just the degree of accuracy de- 
sired. The numbers after the unit being always dec- 
imals of the unit, it would seem very difficult to mistake 
or abridge the statement. Of course ciphers following 
the symbol would be noted in reading 47.” 05, being 
forty-seven meters nought five. The plan noted is 
found to work well in practice, and until something 
better is found, it will be recommended. 


SOME PRACTICAL THINGS TO BE DONE BY MEMBERS. 


Some strong friends of the metric measures, though 
appreciating the importance of the early introduction, 
seem at a loss as to the part they are to take in advanc- 
ing the reform. A common question at the office is, 
“Well, what can I do to help the introduction?” We 
have repeatedly called attention to personal duties, and 
add a few suggestions gathered, from experience and 
the testimony of others. 

Words of approval do much, spoken or written to 
teachers and editors who are explaining the system in 
the schools or the newspaper. It takes but a moment 
to write a card, saying that you heartily approve of the 
effort to make the metric measures understood, and the 
influence of such notes is very great. Specially encour- 
age any who may actually adopt the new measures in 
their business, if only to the smallest extent. 


Understand the system thoroughly yourself: explain 
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it at every suitable opportunity to others: above all 
things use it, especially in any printed matter which you 
may control. Use metric-sized paper and eny, 
with the edge graduated in mm., and with an 
atory note printed in the corner. THe Bur 
furnish these, all printed, at less than the pri 
plain stationery. 

It chances that convenience agrees upon t 
of each main unit, as the largest for commo 
hand measure. The double meter describe 
157 is the longest rule made, and the tap 
takes the place of a longer unit if desired. 

In capacity, in the same way, the double li 
largest measure made in the standard form, 
ameter half the height. All larger measures 
market form of height and diameter equal. Her 
the double dekaliter is the largest very commonly used} 
being considerably larger than our half-bushel. The 
hektoliter and half-hektoliter are common for grains, 
wines, etc., but are used more like our barrels than like 
our half-bushel. 

In weight the 2K is the largest nest-weight that can 
be handled well without a ring. The 5 and 10K. of the 
cabinets are provided with handles for lifting them. The 
2K. corresponds very closely with the 4-pound weight, 
which is usually the largest found on the counters. 

The tendency to use a 1,000 is also marked. The 
kilometer is the only length longer than the meter that 
is much used. The kilogram is the universal unit of 
commerce, and in turn for coal, hay, shipping, etc. ; the 
1,000 kilogram or metric ton is the unit. The kiloliter 
has existence only in its name, but the 1,000 liter is 
again prominent as the unit for fire-wood, where it has 
the name séer. 


Educational Intelligence. 


— Teachers in the Laconia (N. H.) schools: High, Mrs. E. C. 
Smith; north grammar, Miss Ella M. Hersey; south grammar, 
Emma Stevens; north intermediate, Eliza A Doe; south inter- 
mediate, Mabel Stevens ; north first primary, Hattie F. Greeley ; 
north second primary, Sarah D. Knowlton; South primary, Jo- 
sephine Maxfield. . . . W.H. Burnham, of Dunbarton, N. H., 
opens a high school at Hopkinton, R. I. A. R. Dicker- 
son, of Wayne, Me., has assumed the principal’s chair at the acad 
emy in Portsmouth, N. H. John Durgin, the former principal, has 
accepted a similar position in the grammar school at Newcastle. 

— Ground has been broken for the new chemical building of 
the Illinois Industrial University. The State appropriation is 
$40,000. It is to be four stories in height, 124 feet long, and 74 
feet wide, and will include five laboratories, besides a furnace, as- 
Say-room, lecture-rooms, museum, etc. 

— The people of Walhalla, S. C., have subscribed $16,000 for 
a Presbyterian College, to be located at that place. The presi- 
dency has been unanimously tendered to Rev. J. B. Adger, D.D. 

— Prof. Lyman Coleman, of Lafayette College, at Easton, Pa., 
is in his 82d year. He has been a teacher more than half a cen- 
tury, and when tutor in Yale College had for his pupils Dr. Wm. 
Adams, Horace Bushnell, N. P. Willis, Dr. Leonard Bacon, and 
others less known to fame. 

— The fees for the students in the scientific expedition around 
the world have been reduced to $2,500, and for cadets to $2,000. 
A larger vessel, the “ Ontario,” has been secured, in consequence 
of the large number who have applied for passage. 

— Wittenberg College, Ohio, has conferred the degree of D.D. 
on Rev. Henry M. M’Cracken, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
church, Toledo, O. 

— A new grammarschool-house on Oxford street, in the southern 
part of the city of Providence, R. I., was dedicated on Wednesday, 
Sept. 4. The house is an attractive and commodious building, and 
is 124 feet by 72. It is three stories high, and contains ten school- 
rooms, and two halls on the third floor, besides reception-rooms, 
ante-rooms, etc. The building will accommodate four hundred 
and ninety scholars, The appropriation was $50,000, and the en- 
tire work, building, and furniture did not quite reach that amount. 
Mr. Henry R, Barker, of the city-council committee on education, 
presented the keys to the mayor, giving a description of the build- 
ing. Addresses were made by Mayor Doyle; Rev. Mr. Rugg, 
Chairman of the school committee; Rev. Daniel Leach, superin- 
tendent of public schools, and Rev. A.J. F. Behrends, D.D. ; 
Rev. S. H. Webb made the dedicatory prayer; Hon. F, B. Stock- 
well made a brief address; and the singing was conducted by Mrs. 
Mary E. Rawson. 

— Brown University has received a bust from Mrs. John Carter 
Brown, of her husband, It is to be placed in the library, with the 
inscription, “John Carter Brown, founder of the building.” A 


~ | stitution. 


new dormitory is to be erected, to cost from thirty to i 
thousand dollars. Plans have been submitted. 

— The schools of Providence (R. 1.) opened Sept. 3 
hundred and ninety pupils applied for admission to the high sch 

— Michigan University, according to an article in Scribn 
Monthly, ranks fifth among the colleges in the land in the amo 
of classical instruction it imparted, fourth in mathematics, fift 
modern languages, second only to Harvard in science, third 
history, and twelfth in philosophy. Its average standing wo 
thus be about fifth in the list of twenty leading institutions. H 
vard leads all other colleges by far, in all departments, 

— The total number of children in the State of California 
tween 5 and 17, is 200,067. 

— The trustees of the University of North Carolina 
elected to the chair of Natural History, Mrs, F. W. Simon 
graduate of Cornell University and now an instructor in th 


— Prof. E. H. Palmer, of Oxford University, is of the 
that classics and mathematics have proved the best staple | 
highest English education, f 

— Of the 2,082 Chinese children in San Francisco, i 
private schools and none to public schools. 

— There are 1,900 schools in the Argentine Republi 
oco pupils, The National College at Buenos Ayres, was opened 
on the roth of March, 1877, with more than 1,000 pupils enrolled 
and entered for the course of instruction. 

— Mrs, Caroline Phelps Stokes has just founded a scholarship 
at Oberlin College, the avails to be appropriated to the support of 
colored men who are educating for mission-work in Africa. 

— The colored teachers in Kentucky have organized a State 
Teachers’ Association, and each county proposes to organize an 
auxiliary, 

— James A. Froude, the English historian, who was nominated 
for rector of Glasgow University, has withdrawn his candidature, 
being unwilling to imperil the success of Mr. Gladstone, who has 
been nominated for a similar position. 

— We have received the Twenty-second Annual School Report 
of the Brooklyn (N. Y) public schools, The first fifty-two pages 
are taken up with the report of Hon, Thomas W. Field, superin- 
tendent of schools, It is a most valuable and timely document, 
and the modification of the course of study which he recommends 
are worthy of the earnest attention of every educator in our land. 
The schools, under the supervision of its able and popular super- 
intendent, take a high rank in the educational world. 

— In Butte county, Cal., there are §.317 children between 5 and 
17 years of age; 64 school distri¢ts ; 35 male and 43 female teach- 


ers. During last year, $50000 was expended for school pur- 


poses. Many of the teachers have been engaged in the business 
for almost a life-time. Bowdoin College is represented by H. T. 
Batchelder, of Chico, who holds a life diploma. The State Nor- 
mal School of Massachusetts, by L. F. Norman, of Cherokee, 
who also holds a life diploma, The State Normal School of Cal- 
ifornia, by Mr. Peachy, of Oregon, who holds an educational di- 
ploma. The people of Chico have erected a school-house costing 
$37,000; Oroville has expended $21,000; Cherokee, $8,000; 
Gridley, $2,500 ; Hamilton, $2,000; Oregon City, $2,000; Man- 
zanita, Bangor, and Pine Creek, each $1,500. 

— St. Xavier’s College, Ohio, opened its year of study on 
Monday, with a roll of 260 students. It will reach three hundred 
before the session closes. St. Joseph’s College, conducted by the 
Brothers of the Holy Cross, is steadily growing in favor, and is at- 
tracting every year to itself an increase of patronage. 

— Milton Mills (N. H.) has recently built a high-school build- 
ing. Edward Whitney, A.B., succeeds Mr. Emerson as principal, 
assisted by Miss Abbie D. Buck, who has held that position many 
years. The fall term of Simonds Free High School, of Warner, 
opened with 46 scholars. Deering Academy, taught by James 
Woodbury, of Francestown, has about forty scholars, This is 
opened once in two years in order to receive the proceeds of the 
fund. Tubbs Union Academy, of Washington, has one term a 
year on the same conditions, and gives free tuition to all students 
in the town. McCollom Institute, at Mount Vernon, has opened 
its fall term with about thirty scholars: George W. Todd is 
principal. 

— The meeting of the California State Teachers’ Association, 
which was to have been held at San Francisco in September, has 
been postponed to October. 

— Mass.Teachers’ Institutes, under direction of the Board of Edu- 
cation, will be held as follows: At Concord, Middlesex county, Sept. 
19 to 24; Middleboro, Plymouth county, Sept. 25 to 28; West 
Brookfield, Western Worcester county, Oct. 2 to §; Bradford, 
Essex county, Oct. 10 to12; Amberst, Hampshire county, Oct. 
16 to 19; Westboro’, Eastern Worcester county, Oct. 24 to 26; 
Holyoke, Hampden county, Nov.6to9; Franklin, Norfolk county, 
Nov. 13 to 16. 

— Prof. W. H. Shelley, superintendent of York (Pa.) schools, 
has sent us his last report. It is an interesting document and 
proves the schools to be of a high rank, 

— A pamphlet, with the papers read at the recent session of 
the Kansas State Teachers’ Association at Emporia, is at hand. It 
contains many papers of practical value to every educator, 

— The last number of the Penman's Journal is full of valuable 
matter. It is special'y devoted to penmanship. 

— Miss Helen Magill, of Boston, the first woman in the country 


to attain the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, which she received 
from Boston Uriversity last spring, has sailed for Europe to con- 
tinue her studies in philology and science at Cambridge, England, 


.| and possibly in Germany 


— The trustees of Dartmouth College have voted to move the 
college library of 50,000 volumes from Reed to Bissell Hall. A 
new gymnasium is to be built, but it is not yet fully decided wheti 
or where. 

— Miss Emma Whitaker, of the Seymour (Ind) schools, goes 
to Rolla, Mo,, to take charge of the schools. Miss Jennie Dean, 


| of Ohio, takes her place at Seymour, 


— A. Odell, of Noblesville, has invented what may be termed 


.| the radical system of map-drawing. 


— W. T. Fry resigns the superintendency of the Washington 
(Ird.) schools to take charge of the Crawfordsville schools, at a 


n-| salary of $1,200. 


— Michael Seiler will superintend the schools at Auburn (Ind ) 
another year; Miss Lida Powers in the high school. 

— A.J. Youngblood will continue his labors ss professor of 
Languages in Columbia College, at Columbia, Ky. 

— Thadeus Hill, a Wayne county (Ind.) teacher, will enter Cor- 
nell this fall for a four years’ course in literature and journalism. 

— About 109 students are enrolled as in regular attendance at 
Christian College, San Rosa, Cal. 

— At the opening of the present term of the State Normal 
School at Salem, ninety-nine ladies, from eight cities and thirty- 
three towns, applied for admission. Of this number, thirty-one 
were graduates and twenty-nine undegraduates of high schools, 
six were from academies, twenty six from district and grammar 
schools, and seven from private and denominational schools, 
Seventy-one of the applicants were admitted. 

— The entering class of the Connecticut State Normal School at 
New Britain, Conn., already numbers forty-six. This is a very 
gratifying indication of an increased appreciation of the ad- 
vantages of this training school for teachers in the State. Con- 
necticut ought to enter at least one hundred pupils each year, in 
her single Normal School. 

— Miss Eliza Houghton, who has been preceptress of the Cali- 
fornia Normal School since 1862, has resigned on account of ill 
health. 

— The second season of the School of Drawing and Painting at 
the Boston (Mass.) Museum of Fine Arts will begin on Monday, 
Oct, 1st, 1877, and continue to the middle of next June, compris- 
ing three terms of twelve weeks each, with a week’s vacation at the 
end of December, and another at the end of March, Students, 
both men and women, will be received every week-day from nine 
till a quarter before five o’clock, except on Saturdays, when the 
rooms will be closed at one. Instruction will be given only on 
three days of the week in the morning. There will be classes in 
painting and drawing from the cast and from life, with exercises in 
sketching and in drawing from. memory, the kind of work to be 
done by each student being determined for him by instructors, 
There will be evening classes for men and boys only. Each day 
student will be charged an admission fee of ten dollars and a 
monthly fee of ten dollars. Evening students, five dollars admis- 
sion and two dollars monthly. 

— Prof. A. L. Mann has been nominated for the Superintend- 
ency of Public Schools of San Francisco, Co., Cal, 

— Mr. I. Warren Ball, late teacher in the preparatory school of 
Melbourne University, Austra'ia, and graduate of the London Col- 
lege of Preceptors, has located in San Francisco, Cal., and intends 
to make his school preparatory for admission into the University 
of California. 

— There are 12,000 children of school age in Alameda County, 
Cal. In 1876-77 there were eighty-six teachers in this county, ex- 
clusive of the city of Oakland. Average mouthly salaries $95 25. 
Amount expended for salaries $82,000. 

— The Danbury (Conn.) school begin the new year with a strong 
corp of teachers. Several able teachers have been added, and 
everything bids fair for a most successful year. 

— Rev. Dr. R. W. Dale of Birmingham, England, has just 
arrived in this country, to deliver twelve lectures on preaching at 
the Yale theological seminary. 

— The southeast school district of New Britan, Conn., is to 
have a new school-house, costing not more than $3,500, 

— The North Brookfield (Mass.) school committee have issued 
an order in compliance with the act of 1876, relating to the em- 
ployment of children, and regulations respecting them, and it is 
their intention to see that the required twenty weeks of schooling 
is received by every child in town within school age. 

— Mr. Edwin Emery, who for the past two years has taught the 
Northbridge (Mass.) High School, having resigned to accept the 
position of instructor in the revenue marine service, has been pre- 
sented with one of Rogers’ statuettes, ‘‘ The Returned Volunteer,” 
by his former pupils. 

— H. B. Worcester has taken charge of the Garden City Com 
mercial College, San Jose, Cal. 

— The number of normal institutes held this summer in Indi- 
ana surpasses that of any previous year in the history of the State, 
and the average number in attendance was never before so large, 
The institutes this year, so far as we have been able to learn, have 
been larger than usual. The rapid progress of the country schools 
of Indiana is universally conceded, and their growth is largely ow- 


ing to these normals and institutes, 
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New Publications. 


Harper's ScHoot Grocrapuy. With Maps and Illustrations, 
om expressly for this work, by eminent American artists. 
ew York: Harper & Brothers. Price for introduction, 94 
cents. A. C. Stockin, agent for New England, 41 Franklin 
street, Boston, 

After more than five years have been employed in the prepara- 
tion of this book, by one of the best qualified geographical scholars 
of the country, aided by eminent literary and artistic talent, we 
have a text-book, every sentence of the text of which has been 
subjected to the most exhaustive criticism, both as regards its ac- 
curacy and its adaptation to class-room work. As the fruit of this 
use of eminent talent in authorship, and thorough testing of its 
practical worth, we have before us a model Grammar School 
Geography, constructed on philosophical principles, rationally ap- 
plied in the treatment of the subjects. The matter of the text 
embodies the best thought of the age on this essential branch of 
elementary education, systematically arranged. 

The language of the text is clear and concise, the definitions 
and statements are brief and accurate, and the maps and illustra- 
tions are beautiful. We fail to find a city, town, or railway that is 
not properly located. The questions for map-study and the review- 
lessons are searching, systematic, and practical. In mechanical 
execution this book is as well made for durability of binding as 
can be done ; the covers are bound on with steel wire, in addition 
to the usual tape fastenings; the paper is of the best quality, and 
the type clear, and varied in size, to indicate to the eye of the pu- 
pil the most important portions of the text. 

The maps are all new, and in the most advanced style of the 
art. The illustrations are largely from photographs and sketches 
by artists taken upon the spot. The commercial features of the 
book, and especially of the maps, showing the great routes of 
travel and transfer of the products of the earth, are of the highest 
importance and value to the American student. 

The book is essentially in ‘we distinct parts. The geography of 
each section is considered first physically, and then folitically, and 
the pupil is made to see the relations which one department sus- 
tains to the other. 

Special editions have been prepared for each State, with an ex- 
cellent map, and special local descriptions and illustrations, giving 
the pupil all the essential facts in the geography of his own State, 
both physical and political. This is a valuable feature, and one 
that will be appreciated by educators. More than seventy-five 
thousand dollars had been expended upon this one book before 
publication, and everything that money, talent, and experience 
could do to make it perfect was done by the enterprising pub- 
lishers. 

Weare informed that this great effort has already been appre- 
ciated, and that this book is used in the normal schools of Maine 
and other New England States, and that it has been introduced 
already into more than one hundred towns in New England alone. 


minded person the harsh criticisms of Dr. Griswold were entirely 
uncalled for ; while to Poe’s admirers such a record of their favor- 
ite seems, in the language of Mr. Gill, his latest biographer, “ to 
all intents and purposes, a tissue of the most glaring falsehoods.” 
Whether or not Dr. Griswold merits this scathing criticism, we are 
unprepared to say, but that he was inconsistent, and at times 
malignant, we have every reason to believe. This, the latest and 
best biography of Poe, has been written by Mr. Gill, a well-known 
Boston publisher and /iterateur, who, believing that the American 
public, while crowning with laurels the genius of Edgar A. Poe, 
has lived on, indolently oblivious of the true story of his life, has, 
from the most thorough research, and companionship with the 
poet’s intimate friends, written an interesting and impartial biogra- 
phy. The author is unsparing in his denunciations of Dr. Griswold’s 
position in regard to Poe, and while he may have pressed his point 
a little too far, certainly he has shown in the most caustic manner 
wherein Griswold was weak, unfair, and at times wilfully unjust. 
The book is well written, and includes almost everything of im- 
portance that has been written or related of Poe, so far as accessi- 
ble and reliable. The fac simile letters and illustrations are 
marked features of the book, which will doubtless take rank as 
the most accurate and reliable biography of a great genius and 
poet. 

Tue Vest Pocket Seriks. “A True Story,” by Mark Twain; 
“ A Midnight Fantasy,” by Thomas Bailey Aldrich; and “ Macau- 
lay’s “ Lays of Ancient Rome,” in two volumes, are the four new 
books added to this series during the week,—showing that these 
works are duly appreciated by the public, and warrant the pub- 
lishers in cOfftinuing these “gems from English classics and our 
best American authors.” It is a hopeful indication of the growth 
of literary culture in this country, when such books are thus 
eagerly sought for. 


THE MOTHER-IN-LAW ; OR, MARRIED IN Haste. By Mrs, Em- 
ma D. E. N. Southworth, author of /shmae/, etc, etc. Phil 
adelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Bound in morocco, cloth, 
gilt, and black; price $1.75. 

This is anew romance from the pen of the leading sensational 
writer of the day. It is a tale of domestic life, full of “startling in- 
cidents, stirring adventures, scenes of pathos, and pages that will 
quicken the pulse, and thrill the heart with interest and almost 
pain. There is also great ingenuity in the construction of the 


various plots in the story. 


VinETA, THE PHANTOM City. From the German of E. Werner, 
author of “ Good Luck,” “ Broken Chains,” etc, By Frances 
A. Shaw. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. Price $1 50. 

This is the third volume of the “ Cob-Web Series,” and is a 
charming story of German and Polish life during the great Polish 
Revolution of 1863-4. It shows the most intense feeling of 
nationality among the Polish men and women. The story is 
admirably drawn, and each character is made to illustrate that in- 


We advise every educator in America to get a copy of this geog- | dividuality which characterizes the leaders in that great revolution. 


raphy, and examine it for himself. 


UNDEREBRUSH. By James T. Fields. Boston: James R. Osgood 

& Co, Price 50 cents in paper, and $1.25 in cloth. 

This is a delightful little volume of literary and entertaining 
sketches about books, libraries, and writers, in fourteen separate 
chapters. It will be popular, as is almost everything from the pen 
of this scholarly author, Many of the anecdotes of literary men 
and their writings are new, and to the boys of America the “ Plain 
Talk with My Nephews,” and “‘If I Were a Boy Again,” will be 
of special interest and value. In the chapter entitled “My 
Friend's Library,” (probably meaning Mr. Fields), speaking of 
Shakspeare, Mr. Fields tells of an aged Bostonian, who, never 
having perused the writings of the Bard of Avon until late in 
life, remarked to a friend who had given him a copy for perusal, 
“ That there were not twenty men in Boston who could have writ- 
ten those plays.” It is neatly bound and printed in clear type. 


NICHOLAS MINTURN: A Study ina Story. By J. G. Holland, 
author of Seven Oaks, Arthur Bonnicastle, etc. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. Price $1.75. 

This charming story has been in course of publication in Scrid- 
ner’s Monthly for some months, and is now presented to the wait- 
ing public in book form. It is one of Dr. Holland’s best works of 
fiction, and will widen the circle of his admiring readers. The 
healthy, moral tone that pervades this author’s books make them 
welcome in the homes of the best American people. For sale by 
A. Williams & Co. and Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 


Tue CAVALIER. An Historical Novel. By G. P. R. James, au- 
thor of Richelieu, etc. etc. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. One volume, red vellum, black and gold ; price $1.00. 
It is one of the most entertaining of the romances of this pro- 

lific author that has delighted thousands of readers of the genera- 

tion now passing away. This republication of Zhe Cavalier, in 
the elegant style of these enterprising publishers, will be a delight 
to Mr. James’s old friends, and introduce him to many new ones. 

Its teachings of endurance, faith, and self-sacrifice are all excellent. 


Tue Lirz or Epcar ALLEN Pog. By William F. Gill. Pages 
315. Boston: William F. Gill & Co. 


It is more than a quarter of a century since this brilliant but er- 
ratic author died, and, strange to say, no satisfactory biography, 
out ofthe many written, has evér been published. To any fair- 


The moral tone of the tale is pure. The outline of the story is as 
follows: “ The Princess Maryna was first married to a wealthy 
German plebian of bad character, who dies leaving her with one 
son, whom he made heir to all his estates. The princess marries 
a Polish prince, who dies in exile, also leaving a son, the idol of 
his mother. Her niece, Tranda, is the heroine of the tale. Tral- 
demar, the eldest son, meets her by the sea, over sunken Vineta, 
and falls in love with her; Leo, the youngest, is killed in a revolt, 
in which his half-brother takes the other side. Tranda, after a 
severe struggle between her family pride and her affection, gives 
herself to Traldemar.” 


A Latin GRAMMAR, founded on Comparative Grammar, By J. 
H. Allen and J. B. Greenough. Revised Edition, Boston: 
Guinn & Heath. 

This edition differs in several particulars from the former one, 
and is printed from wholly new plates. About fifty pages have 
been added, allowing for the expansion of several topics, and a 
fuller exhibition of Paradigms and the syntax of Pronouns and 
Particles. The book is now arranged in chapters, with sub- 
divisions, the sections of the former edition being given in the 
margin for convenience of reference from one to the other. Valu- 
able philological notes are placed at the bottom of the page. 
Scholars in the classics will enjoy the introductory notes to the 
several topics of Syntax and Prosody, indicating their theory and 
historical development. The sections on Rhythm and Versification 
are new, and give the latest and best authorities on the subject. 
Teachers of Latin will find among the interesting features of this 
revised, edition a better presentation of the subject of the changes 
in Latin words. There is given, on page 3, a distinct classification 
of phonetic changes, and following this is a section devoted to vari- 
ations of spelling. In this section is the following paragraph : 

“Many words are variously spelled in different editions, as: 
adolescens, adulescens ; anulus, annulus ; czlum, coelum ; epistola, 
epistula; femina, formina ; litera, littera; milia, millia ; nequiquam, 
necquiequam ; umquam, unquam; verto, vorto; volnus, vulnus ; 
also the genera- forms, -endus or -undus, and the superlative, imus 
or -umus. The old form lubet is often used for libet.” Subjoined 
to this paragraph a note of explanation is given as follows : 

“Many of the above variations are due to the practice of 
writing from dictation, or by the ear, by which most MS. copies of 
the classics were made; a single reader to numerous copyists, 
whose spelling was often corrupt, and without authority. The ten- 


dency of the more approved editions is to restore the forms of the 
late Republic, or early Empire (the time of Cicero or Augustus), 
so far as this can be determined by inscriptions, etc. The choice 
among the forms appears often to be arbitrary.” 

There is just enough said on the subject to excite a desire to 
know more aboutit. The authors of the grammar, for the con- 
venience of those who may wish to follow out special lines of 
study, have given a long list of authors, whose works relate to 
comparative or general grammar, or to the history and develop. 
ment of the Latin. Among these, however, we do not find mention 
of a recent work that will be studied with great interest by those 
whose attention may be drawn to the subject of the variations in 
the spelling of Latin, by these sections in the graminar; viz, 
Aids to Latin Orthography, by Wilhelm Brambach. 


Eciectic CLAssICAL SERIES: Czsar’s Commentaries on the 
Gallic War, with notes, vocabulary, and maps. By G. K. Bar- 
tholomew, author of Latin Grammar and Gradual. Cincinnati 
and New York: Van Antwerp & Co. W. W. Tewksbury, New 
England agent, 3 school street, Boston. 

We have carefully examined this edition of Casar’s Ccmmenta- 
ries, and are greatly pleased with it. The notes have been pre- 
pared to aid the student in his ows investigations, and not to do 
the work for him. The references to the Grammar and to other 
sources of information are numerous, and many important and 
suggestive questions are raised and left unanswered to stimulate 
the student’s investigation. The Zife of Cesar in Latin, compiled 
by Denter, contains the answers to nearly all questions which are 
placed at the beginning of the notes. Great importance is attached 
to Ascham’s method of double translation, and the author wisely 
suggests that a portion of each recitation can be profitably spent 
in re-translating English into Latin. The map of Gaul and the 
plans of battles are executed finely, and enable the pupil to locate 
all important places, and trace the Roman army in the several 
campaigns. The vocabulary is made with care, and the meaning 
of each word, as employed in the text, is traced from its original 
form and use. The general make-up of the book is attractive, and 
we cannot too highly commend the style of type selected by the 
enterprising publishers for this standard classical text-bcok. In 
fact, the printing and binding of the entire Eclectic Series of books 
aeet by Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. deserve special commen- 

ation. 


MILTON’s PoEMS ; TENNYSON’s PoEMS. New York: Thomas Y. 

Crowell. Price $10 each. 

We had occasion, several weeks ago, to review Hood’s Poems, 
the first volume in the “ British Poets,” a series now being pub- 
lished by Mr. Crowell. The two volumes above, containing the 
complete poetical works of these great authors, have been pub- 
lished in the same general style as the preceding volume. They 
are well printed, neatly bound, and are as convenient and in- 
expensive volumes as one could desire for the nucleus of a pri- 
vate library. Other volumes of this series will be issued at an 


early date. For sale by H. A. Young & Co. 


TANGLED: A novel. By Rachel Carew. Chicago: S. C. Griggs 


& Co. Price $1.00. 
This pleasant book is by a new Western writer, who makes a 


good impression. The plot of the book is ingenious, and the word 
“ Tangled,” which she has adopted for the title, well conveys the 
general idea. Her tone is cheerful, and she portrays life in hotels 
and at foreign fashionable resorts with a skill and naturalness, which 
travelers abroad will enjoy richly. It is tastefully bound, and is 
altogether an interesting and attractive volume for the recreation 
season of the year. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 


A FRENCH GRAMMAR, for colleges, academies, schools, etc.; with 
a series of exercises. By E. Janes, AM. New York: Henry 


Holt & Co, Price $1.20. 

This is a rea/ grammar of the French language, intended for be- 
ginners in the study of French, who desire to get a complete and 
thorough knowledge of the structure and composition of the lan- 
guage. The author pre-supposes that the pupil is already ac- 
quainted with the use and meaning of the ordinary grammatical 
terms, from a knowledge of the English grammar. The plan of 
this book is to describe the facts of the language, not to legislate 
for it. Numerous examples for abundant illustration accompany 
almost every section, and when the French idiom seems to be far- 
thest removed from the English, special pains is taken to make 
the pupil apprehend the distinction. The examples are taken from 
the writings of the best French writers, The author has in prep- 
aration a series of Reading Selections with an adequate dictionary. 
It will eventually be printed in one volume with the Grammar, 
making a complete text book for classes in French. The selections 
will be from current literature, and the dictionary will give both 
etymology and pronunciation. We urge upon all teachers to exe 
amine the Grammar of Janes. 


— Messrs. Gebbie & Barrie, Philadelphia, send us Parts 27 and 
28 of The Illustrated Catalogue: the Masterpieces of the United 
States International Exhibition of 1876. The steel engraving of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, from an original painting by himself, en- 
graved by T. W. Hunt, in Part 27, and of Heathfield, Holland, 
from the original painting by K. Van Etten, engraved by R. Hin- 
shelwood, are worth the price of the parts. The illustrations 
from the Art Gallery, three in each part, are excellent. Industrial 


Art, Mechanics, and Science are admirably presented by cuts and 
interesting descriptive text. For sale by Estes & Lauriat. Henry 


Fleetwood manager of subscription department. 
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LITERARY NOTES, 


— The Atlantic Monthly for October is a very 
interesting number. Some exceedingly droll 
stories are told by Mark Twain, which are to be 
contintied in succeeding numbers. “ Echoes from 
an Old Parsonage ” is by the authot of the famous 
paper on the total depravity of inanimate things, 
which appeared in the Aé/antic a dozen years ago ; 
and E. K. Knight furnishes another illustrated 
paper on curious inventions and barbarous imple- 
ments used in agricultural labor, T. W. Higgin- 
son, Thomas Gould, the sculptor; Prof. Everett 
of Harvard, Miss C. F. Woolson, H. E. Scudder, 
William D. Howells, and others, are among the 
writers in the Contributor’s Club and Department 
of Recent Literature. H. O. Houghton & Co., 
publishers. 

— Harper's Magazine for October contains 
over 100 engravings, and is altogether a very at- 
tractive number. The illustrated articles are: 
“ From Brusa to Constantinople,” by Mr. Benja- 
min; “The Campaign of Burgoyne,” by W. L. 
Stone; “The Life of a New York Fireman,” by 
W. H. Rideing; “ Walrus Hunting,” by W. L. 
Alden ; “ Mytown,” by Rose Terry Cooke ; “ New 
England Classical Schools,” by H. E. Scudder ; 
Dr. Draper’s seventh paper on Popular Science, 
and poems by C. P. Cranch and Mary D. Brine. 
The most important paper of the number is Gen. 
McClellan’s article on the regular army and its 
needs. Sharp but interesting stories are con- 
tributed by Constance Woolson and Mr. Phillips 
(the latter’s illustrated), and Mr, Blackmore's 
“Erema” is continued. The “ Easy Chair” is 
unusually good. 

— Messrs. Cassel, Petter & Galpin will publish 
the following interesting and valuable books dur- 
ing September : “ Royal Academy Album,” edited 
by L. Jenninng, F. L. S.; forty photographs in 
the highest style of the art; royal 4to, cloth, full 
gilt; $25.00. “The Chicken Market, and other 
Fairy Tales,” by Henry Morley, with illustrations 
by Charles H. Bennett; crown 8vo, 308 pp.; 
$2.75. “* Woodland Romance,” by C. L. Mateaus ; 
with several hundred illustrations; fcp., 8vo, 
192 pages; $2.25. “ Jungle, Peak, and Plain: A 
Boy’s Book of Hunting and Adventure,” by Dr. 
Gordon Stables; ex. fep., 4to, 192 pages; $1.50. 
“ Stories of Girlhood,” by Mrs. Sarah Dondney ; 
ex, fcp., 4to, 92 pp.; many illustrations ; handsome 
binding, full gilt sides; $1.50. 

— Will be ready for the public September 2oth : 
“Single Entry Book-keeping Explained in Five 
Sets of Books; being the Single Entry Part of an 
inductive and practical treatise on book-keeping 
by single and double entry,—elementry, high- 
school, and counting house editions. Revised and 
enlarged. By Samuel W. Crittenden, consulting 
accountant; founder, and for many years principal, 
of Crittenden’s Philadelphia Commercial College. 
Philadelphia: W. S. Fortescue & Co.” 

— Henry Holt & Co. will shortly publish 
Pauline, by the author of “Mrs, Smith,” the 
ninety-first volume of their ‘‘ Leisure-Hour Series,” 
and two new works upon Eastern matters,—“ Sir 
Edward Creasy’s History of the Ottoman Turks, 
and Egypt As Jt Is, by J. C. McCoan, which has 
made quite a stir in England. 

— The September number of the American 
Naturalist has an unusual interesting table of con- 
tents. Price 35 cents. Hurd & Houghton, pub- 
lishers, 

— Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will shortly pub- 
lish, in their series of History Primers, a Primer 
of Roman Antiquities, by Prof. A. S. Wilkins, of 
the Owens College, Manchester, England. The 
Primer of Latin Literature in the same series, 
will come from the pen of Prof. Seeley. 

— The Sunday-School Times is now the prop- 
erty of Messrs. Henry Clay Trumbull and John 
D. Wattles, who have bought it of Mr. John 
Wanamaker. 

— Northend’s Memory Gems (alluded to in our 
last), by Mr. Burritt, are published by D. Apple- 
ton & Co,, New York, who will send single copies, 
with a view to introduction, for 10 cents. 


ESTABLISHED 1816. 
IS” THE STANDARD, UNRIVALED 


MAYNARD & NOYES’ 


Permanent BLACK Writing Ink. |i 


Copying & Colored Inks, Writing-Fluids, 


(133 e M) 


111 & 113 Water St., BOSTON. 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


TEACHER of several years successful experience as 
A Master of a large High School, and years i amedeen 
in schools of other grades, desires a situation. Very best of 
testimonials and references. Address F. B. Snow, N. E. 
Journal of Ed., 16 Hawley St. Boston. 135 


AGENTS WANTED. 
EMPLOYMENT. 


$35.00 to $105 per Month 
Can be made in every community by any man or woman of 
intelligence and energy. Business light, easy, and respect- 
able. Send for circular, which gives full particulars. 

20 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
P. W. ZIEGLER & CO. | Odd Fellows Bldg. ,Cincinnati,O. 

136d 180 East Adams St., Chicago. 


RO 
ron THE WRESCE NI 


A volume of thrilling interest by the eminent historian, 
L. P. Brock describing the social, political, and 
religious peculiar ities of the Russians and Turks; their 

life, varied customs, and characteristics, the causes of 
the war, the issues at stake,—Christian against Moham- 
medan,— the prighty interests of other nations involved 
Biographies of t Rulers, Statesmen, and Generals 
Richly i'lustrated. The dock millions need now. 


ACENTS 


Wanted instantly, 3000 Pd on very liberal terms. 
Address HUBBARD B HERS, Publishers, 
309 Main St.. Springfield, Mass. 124 
NOTICE! We have the 
largest and best selling Sta 
tionery Package in the world. 
per, envelopes, pencil, p Id olden pen, and a piece 
of valuable Jewelry. Complete package, with el 
n rops, post-' cts. packages, with assort 
$1. Soild ¢ Gold Patent Lever Watch free to all 
Agents. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 
articles to one. The LLOYD 
COMBINATION. Can be 
used as a Pencil, Penholder 
and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 
Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, ey Machine 
Thread Cutter, and for ripping seams, cutting ooks and 
eyes, buttons, erasing blots, etc. Size of a common pencil, is 
heavily nickel-plated, and will last a lifetime. Agents are 
coining money, and say itis the best selling article out. Sam- 
ple 35 cents; Six for. Extraordinary inducements to 
Agents. Send for a sample half-dozen, and canvass your 
town. BRIDE & CO., 769 N. ¥. 
STATIONERY PACKAGES, AND 
SIX of the LLOYD COMBINATION 
for $2. BRIDE & Co., 
108 zz 769 Broadway, N. Y. 


School Music Books. 
The Song-Sheaf, 


Vv F 
A new collection or Muro, One. Two, 


A Complete Elementary Course. 


Happy ‘Hours, 


A popular collection of Songs, with a Brief Elementary 
Gouree, for Sebools, Academies &c. 


Address the Publishers, 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & C0., 


129 tf 758 Broadway, New York. 
THE WOODRUFF 
EXPEDITION 


AROUND THE WORLD. 


This Expedition will sail from New York in October, 1877, 
and will visit in its route the most interesting countries and 
islands in the world. Brazil, Australia, the South 
Sea Islands, Borneo, Siam, Formosa, China, 
Japan, India, Egypt, The Holy Land, Italy, 
Spain, France, and England,—form part of its pro- 
gramme. The large and convenient steamship ‘‘ ON- 
TARIO’”? has been purchased for the expedition. and will 
be commanded by COMMANDER PHILIP, U.S.N. 

Two years of delightful sight-seeing, and of scientific stud 
and research, is offered by this voyage round the worl 
The young men who go as students and cadets will be care- 
fully taught and trained by a faculty of eminent professors 
from the various colleges. Very extensive and valuable col- 
lections can be made. 

Price of the two years’ voyage to a student, $2,500; price 
to uniform furnished by the Director. 
Those applying first will have choice of staterooms, etc. 

Circul: iving full particulars of the Expedition, 


Nicholas Hotel, N. Y.; 
A. WILLIA 
Or A. 53 Washington St, Boston. 1334 


NOISELESS SLATES 


Found at Last! 
; for ting all noise from 
A simple and perfect device preventing 


For sample and prices, address 
A. G. WHITCOMB, 
130 tf 73 Fulton Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Two Patents “x? Silver Medal. 


of the best articles ever invented for Schools have 
wale been patented; viz., an INKSTAND for School- 
desks, that opens and.shuts without noise; an ERASER 
that will not nick the Blackbeard. Both the above are per- 
fect in their operation, and every School in the land should 
prot led with them. Send for circular to H. H. BUR- 
RINGTON, PROVIDENCE, R. IL. Also proprietor of 
the Silver-Medal Black 
(@@~ Samples of the above can be seen at this Office. 


The Model Kindergarten 


Reopens OCTOBER 24d, and the 


NORMAL TRAINING-SCHOOL FOR KINDERGARTNERS, 
November ist, 1877, 
AT 9 West 28rH Street, New York. 
Pror. JOHN KRAUS, 


Mrs. MARIA KRAUS-BCELTER, | Principals. 
(Authors of the “ Kindergarten Guide.”’) 


Prof. Joun Kraus isa disciple of the Pestalozzi-Diester- 
weg-Froebel School, and one of the first propagates of the 
indergarten in this country. For man i was con- 


y years 
nected with the Bureau of Education in Washin on, where 
his efforts were unceasingly devoted te the 
cause. 

Mrs. Marta Kraus-Borurs is a pupil and co-worker of 
Froebel’s widow. She is aided by an experience of twen 

ears in Germany, England, and America. Says Miss 

. Peabody : “ Mrs. Kraus is the first authority upon the 
subject. Without referring to her previous eminent success 
in England and Germany, the Kindergarten in New York is 
sufficient recommendation of whatever Mrs. Kraus writes, 
especially upon the training of Kindergartners.” 136 tf 

50,000 CROCUS, 


Bulbs, | 


JUST RECEIVED FROM HOLLAND, 


For sale at importers’ prices. Send for catalogue; call and 
see stock; select and plant a, Also 25 cases of assorted 
Bulbs, for the trade and for public grounds, at lew rates. 


B. T. WELLS, 


30,000 HYACINTHS, 
30,000 TULIPS. 


136d 18 Hawley St., near Milk St., BOSTON. 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


oF 
Drawing Instruments and Materials 
FOR SCHOOLS, 4 
alse of Microscopes of all hinds and descriptions 
Sent to any Teacher’s address, on receipt of stamp. 
G. 5S. WOOLMAN, 
116 Fulton Street, New York, 
Mention the “ National Journal.” 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS — 
Schools and Colleges. 


Send Stamp for Catalogue. 
YESSE S. CHEYNEY & CO., 
124 27 Great Jones St. NEW YORK. 


Michigan School Furniture Company, 


No. 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


Stlanfs. of School, Church, 


Hall, and Office Hurniture, 


OF THE MOST APPROVED PATTERNS. 
We also deal in School Bells, Church Bells, School Record and Order Books, Blackboard Crayons, Erasers and Pointers, 


Numeral Frames, Geometrical Blocks, Ink-wells; the best 


and cheapest School Ink known; Wall Slating, Blackboard 


Cloth, Slated Paper, Globes, Maps, and School Supplies of all kinds. The celebrated Silicate Black Diamond 
Liquid Slating kept constantly on hand. All orders promptly attended to. Correspondence solicited. § 


Ww ts in New England for H H 
De snd Carton Ventilating School Heater. 
school-room? Ifso, send for our Illustrated Circular, and get our estimates. If the “Carton” is set according to 
directions, we guarantee a constant inflow of pure warm air, and a constant outflow of the foul air next the floor. It is 
the best and most economical school-heater made. Churches, halls, and dwellings also supplied. 


We are gratified with our tantly-i 


ing trade, and promise our customers every attention in our power. 


HOUSTON’S 
PHYSICAL 


TEACHERS WHO USE IT SAY 


THAT IT I8 


Better Adapted to Use in the Schoo! Room, 


AND THAT 


Better Results can be Obtained by its Use, 


Than with any other Text-Book on the Subject as yet Published, 


[See Review of this Book in THE JouRNAL of July 5, page 22, present vol.] 


Price $1.50, by Mail. 


For Descriptive Circular, address the Publishers, 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 


134d 


No. 17 North Seventh St., Philadelphia. 
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LATE PUB 


NEW-ENGLAND Y¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


LICATIONS. 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 
from our Office on receipt of the retail price. Address, Publisher of N. EB. Journal of 


Bducation, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


: Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
History of France. : - - ° - -. J J Anderson Clark & Maynard (net) 1 26 
Lady Audley’s Secret, Paper . : go Braddon Dick & Fitzgerald 2 
Aunt Callie’s Sunset Stories. - : - - - T Y¥ Crowell, 1 00 
Aunt Etfie.’s Picture Gallery - t 50 
Latin Grammar. - - - - Allen & Greenough Ginn & Heath (net) 4: 
The Odes of Horace in English Verse. Part 1: First Book @ Harrison = # se 5 
Life of Edwin Forrest. 2 vols - - - - - Alger J B Lippincott & Co 10 © 
Dante. Classics for English Readers. Vol I « 1 00 
Song Sermons. Flexible covers - - - = an Nelson & Philips 35 
Vest-Pocket Series: Coleridge’s Favorite Poems; Schiller’s Lay 

of the Bell, and Fridolin; Byron's Favor James R Osgood & Co each 

ite Poems ; Thomson's Winter. 
Anecdotes and Incidents of D L Moody. Cloth - - N Tibbals & Son 5 
Happy Days - - Porter & Coates 1 26 
Prose Tales. Paper Three Series. : - - EA Poe W J Widdleton each 5 
** Panola :’ A Tale of Louisiana - - ° - MrsSA Dorsey ‘l’ B Peterson & Bros 15 
Theo: A Story - Mrs Travers Hodgson “ 
Salathiel, The Wandering Jew - - Rev Geo Croly 75 


Publisher's Notes. 


Messrs. VAN ANTWxxP, Bracc & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O., have just issued an attractive revised 
edition of Ray’s popular Arithmetics. They also 
furnish school Writing and Composition Books, 
made of the best fine paper, and exactly adapted 
to the various grades of schools. They publish 
dialogues and speakers, among them Venable’: 
“School Stage” and “ Amateur Actor;” McGuf. 
fey’s new Juvenile Eclectic Speaker, containing 
200 easy and animated exercises for reading and 
speaking ; also the Eclectic Speaker, by the same 


author, containing 300 master-pieces from the very 
best sources of literature. Send for full descrip- 
tive cat«logue of the publications of this great ed- 
ucational house 


WE invite the attention of our readers to the 
announcement of Moses T. Brown, A.M., profes- 
sor of Oratory at Tufts College. He has prepared 
a series of #n lectures, for schools, colleges, and 


erally, while as a lyceum lecturer bas no superior 
in his department. His address is St. James 
Hotel, Boston. 


On our first page will be found the announce 
ments of Oliver Ditson & Co, Every teache: 
n America interested in mus‘cal culture shoule 
-xamine the superior books advertised." The 
Grammar Scheol Choir,” by W. S. Tilden, Esq, 
one of the musical contributors of THe JouRNAL 
is said to meet the wants of the upper classes ip 
the Grammar Schools, and the results of its use 
prove it to be one of the best musical text books 
ever used, “The High School Choir,” by L. O. 
Emerson and W.S Tilden, supplements the other 


book, and is extensively used, and everywhere 
gives universal satisfaction. With these books for 
régular school use, and “ The Scho +] Song Book” 
by C. Everest, teacher in the Philadelphia Norma! 
School for Girls,—which contains an instructive 
course, with songs and beautiful music designed 
for norma! schools,—the teachers of America seem 
to have just what they need to advance musica! 
culture in the schools of these higher grades. 


lyceums, on Elocution and Gesture. His plan is 
one of great interest to the educational and gen 
eral public. He will occupy an hour and a half 
for each session, one-half of the time in discussing 
the “Theory” of the Art, illustrated by models, | 
imported from France and Germany, and also by 
charts, making the subject perfectly plain, and in- | 
tensely interesting. The other portion of the ses- | 
sion he will devote to the practical application of 
the theory. Thus in ‘en sessions he will give ten 
able and instructive illustrated lectures, and ten 
practice-exercises, when drill of the voice and 
detailed instructions in elocation will be practi- 
cally taught. Prof. Brown teaches the most re- 
cent discoveries of Helmholtz in tone, and of 
Tyndall and Huxley in sound. His eminent success 
as a practical teacher of elocution, and his ability 
as a reader and character-sketcher from a wide 
range of authors, fit him to perform the work he 
has laid out with the highest success, He has 
just these popular qualities, combined with a 
thorough mastery of bis subjects, which wil] make 


his course of ten sessions of the greatest value to 
students of colleges, seminaries, and schools gen- | 


Send for specimen copies. Address VUliver Ditson 
& Co., 451 Washington street, Boston, 


Messrs. Bripe & Co., 769 Broadway, New 
York, offer the Loyd Combination, which can be 
used as a pencil, penholder and pen, eraser, pen- 
knife, etc. It comprises more that is useful in a 
small compass than any article we have ever seen. 


Agents are making rapid sale in all parts of the 
country. Messrs. Bride & Co. also furnish station- 


/ery packages of the best quality of paper and 


envelopes, which they dispose at the lowest 
prices. Send to them for samples, as per adver- 
usement in THe JOURNAL. 


EXAMINE Lockwood's complete course of 
Ladies” Angular Handwriting, or the “ English 
Hand,” in six books. This style of penmanship 


is becoming very fashionable in America, Seno 
to Geo. R. Lockwood, 821 Broadway, New York, 
for specimen copies. 


Happy tidings for nervous sufferers, and those who have 
been dosed, drugged, and quacked. Pulvermacher’s Elec- 
tric Belts effectually cure premature debility, weakness anc 
decay. Book and Journal, with information worth thou- 
sands, mailed free. Address PutvarmMacner GALVANIC 
Co., New York City. 130 


Bradbury’s Elementary Algebra. 


Wholesale Price, 90c. ; Introductory, 75c.; Exchange, 56c. 


BRADBURY'S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 


Wholesale Price, $1.08; Introduction, 90c.; Exchange, 60c. 


ADOPTED FOR ALL THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF CHICACO, May, 1877: 
for the CITY OF COLUMBUS, OHIO, August 7, 1877. . 
The Geometry and Trigonometry are also published each in one volume. 


The above books in the EATON & BRADBURY 


MATHEMATICAL SERIES, though recently pub- 


lished, are one or both adopted and used in the cities of New England, including the CITY OF BOSTON, aggregating 
more than 7 of the total city population. They contain seyeral new and original features, which specially adapt them 
them to the latest and most approved methods of teaching. 

The particular attention of educators is invited to these books. Specimen copies sent for examination, on receipt of 


THOMPSON, B 


ROWN & CO. Publishers Boston. 


130 
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cato’s Patent Papyrograph, 


Duplicating Writings, Maps, Drawings, Designs, Ete. 


| To this invention we call the attention of all officials connected with 
Colleges, Academies, and Public Schools, — of Professors, Trustees, and 
Superintendents. By it the process is developed of producing from one t 
| a thousand fac-similes of any Desicn, Mar Drawinc, Examination 
| Pargr, or Manuscript of any character. The vAus of this invention will 
be at once aprractaTeD when its CaPAstLitigs are understood. A few of 
its unfailing points are economy of 11mz and MONEY, and a CONTROL of 
your own work. Simple and effectual, it is easily worked, and as clean as 


Price-lists and Specimens of Printing forwarded on zppli- 
PAPYROGRAPH Co., 
874. 43 & 45 Shetucket Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and Colleg 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


A LLECHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
61st year will open Sept. 2oth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. 19th. In resources, among the best in the country. 
Classical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. Bucsse, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


Roeres UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 
PATTEN. $2 


BELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata 
logue address President A. L. Cuarin. 51 az 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com 
menc t, 34 Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. 20th. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGtas. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Stronc, D.D 


DEUEX COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal! courses of study; ex- 
xenses moderate: climate unrivaled. 32 m 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 
M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
8&9 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For catal etc., 
address the President, Gzorce F. Macoun, D.D. 


MM COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. Fo 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. HuLBERT 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Mari Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, 1. W. ANDREws. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the following de ents in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. O. riaven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—¥. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. ¥F. Comfort, A.M., Dean 
Extra classes in Geology, etc , are organized in the months 
of February and March, which may be attended 4 specia! 
students. Alsa, a Normal Institute in Drawing, Painting, 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, especially designed for Teach- 
ng in the Pubiic Schools, is held during the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and August. For Aaawaés and other informa- 

tion apply to E. O. Haven, Chancellor. 56 


INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. y 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and homelike. For 
catalogues address J. T. Epwaxps, D.D.,-Princ. 82 22 


By GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Proy. 
idence, R.I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, 
Military Drill; fifteen experienced Tea Fits for Bus- 
iness, Scientific Schools, or College. For Catalogue address 
Mowry & Gorr, Principale 130 tf 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 

Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre. 
gares Boys fer College or for the Scientific School. For 
~ataloeues address Rent. F. Mitts A.M., Principal. 


SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-clase 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses 
For catalogue address Henry Prigst, Principal. 8&9 zz 


REENWIOCN ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. Buaxusies, A. M. 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 2 
AND MILITARY ACADEMY, W orces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Superintendent. 56 


M *8t1¢ VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bri 
Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K Buckiyn, A.M. 


NEW BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal etd 


EItRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address Geo. H. Corrin, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt, 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific train 
ng. Apply i 


to H. T. Futter, Principal. 70 


GPRIN GFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Sreseins, A.M. 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS., 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, will open its /i/ty-third Year 
August 22. Instruction given in the following departments: 
English, Commercial, Scientific, C: lege-Preparatory, Art, 
and Music. Address for catalogue, etc., 
130 Rev N. A.M., Principal. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY, Worcester, Mass. 
Founded 1834. Thoroughly equipped. F urnishes best 
of_instruction. Address N. Laavanwortu, A.M., Princ, 
EST NEWTON English and Class. School. 
Address N. T. West Newton, Mass. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn 
Three ceurses of study, — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


COLLEGIATE AND POLY. 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientifi 
t of Dartmouth College. 


Address Prof. E 
R. Hanover, 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations September 19 and ao. S. 
KNBELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 
pP4aric THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak 
land, Cal. Vear opens in August, and closes in May 
Address Prof. J. A. BENTON. | 


WAEN ER’S Polytechnic Business College 
Providence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
looming ia the State. Send 10 cts. fer catalogue. Address 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 3422 


SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New Britain, 


101 2Z I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 
INNESOTA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Course of Study i Na ears. 
n Norma it, two 
For circulars, address 4 
1122 CHARLES A. MORRY, Principal. 


M4**- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 Scuoot St., BOSTON. 
ALTER Smitn, Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. _—_56 zz 


GQ SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brush, New Haven, Ct 


IVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical mentt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. 1. Parpmx, 426 East 26th street. 


W ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, _Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


BB4PForp ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 
The oldest Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. 
Address Miss Annig E. JOHNSON, Principal. 101 22 


EAN ACADEMY, 
For Young Ladies, 
Franklin, Mass. Accommodations superior, charges low. gt 


NETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Gro, Gannett, Prine. sit 


STATE NORMAL sex100L. 
At WorcasTer. 
Next entrance examination, September 11. 
Address E. H. Russet, Principal 55 22 


RHODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

Regular course of study two years. Advanced 

Conran tor epesial of ddress, for Circular 

or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Ss FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Next Term begins Sept. 7. Entrance examination Sept. 6. 
54 az Address, ELLEN HYDE, Principai. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpgn, A.M 


SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
wr 

For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacax, Ph.D 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Westris_p, Mass. 


For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues address J. G. Scott. 133 


LASEEL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address Cuaries C. Bracvon, Principal, 4622 


M4 PLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spar, Principal. 1242 


RTHMORE COLLEGE, uuder care of Friends. 
E. Macitt, Prest., Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. 


‘TtLDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized half the States in the Union. 
Hream Orcutt, A.M., Princip2l. 2 


Ww! LLISTON SEMINARY, Eastuampton, Mass., 
18 miles north of Springfield by rai’, prepares for the 
best Colleges and Scientific Schools in the two codrdinate 
departments — Classical and Scientific 38 graduates last 
year. Ten Instructors. Tuition from $60 to $70. Table 


board fi $3 00 to $5.50. Rooms from to $2.50 to $o.41 
per we A first-class Gymnasium attached. The gzth 
year begins Sept 13. Examinations Sept. 11 and i2. Tes- 


timonials from last teacher required. For catalogues, ad- 
dress Jas. Morris Wurton, Ph D., Principal. 129 h 


WW BELESLEX COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss 
Apa L. Howarp, President. 95 


Wy FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, 
Mass. Fall Term ins Sept. 6. 

For catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss Ertan 
M. Principal. 106 2z 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


A DAMS ACADEMY, Qui Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Frepares Boys for College in the 
aost thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmocx, LL.D 


BARRE ACADEMY, Barre, Vt., has two departments, 
a Classical and Sq@entific. J. S. Princi 
UNCY-HALL SCHOO! 265 Boyistor 
street, Boston. Classical, Scient usiness, Military 
Che different departmen ndergarten, Preparatery, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
sti 


to 
twenty-one of age. Special students received in al) 
sections of Upper Department. " 


KINDERGARTENS. 


One CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 
Kindergarten Training School. Three full 
courses in Normal, — Elementary, English, and Classical. 
Fall Kindergarten Training for Ladies commences 
October 1, 1877. German, and Drawingwithout additional 
charge. For catalogue address JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. 
10. 


American Kindergarten, 


33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH ‘Year begins Sept 24 YWORE. 


18th Year us Sept. 25th. 
1ss EM. COE, Principal. 
Normal Schools for Mothers and Teachers re- 
opens Oct. 2d. Free Lecture every Wednesday, 2 to4P ™M, 
at Educational Parlor and General ~ x for American 
Kindergarten MATERIAL, 621 Broadway, 


FLORENCE KINDERGARTEN, 


Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal. , 

The Board of Trustees of the Florence Kindergarten will 
add to the institution, a Training-Class for instruction in 
Freebel’s Science, which will offer superior advantages to 
those wishing to understand the methods and principles 
kindergartening. 

The kindergarten numbers fifty-eight; the buildings and 
grounds ve ample location unsurpassed; and terms 
and board, reasonable. fens 

Address, for circular, Mrs. A_R. ALDRICH, Principal, 
or Mr. H. R. HAVEN, Sec’y, Fiorence, Mass. 129 1 


KINDERGARTEN. 

Miss GARLAND and Miss Waston’s Kindergarten Nor- 
mal Class will begin on Monday, Oct. 29. A thorough 
English education, good general culture, and ability to sin 
are essential quatifeations. Number of students limited. 
None received after the class is formed Address, - 
Chestnut street, Boston, 1291 
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Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


JOHN ALLYN, 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


Fust issued: —-WAGNER’S PLATO'S APOLOGY 
and CRITO. Specimen copies, 60 cts. 

TIN PROSE through English Idiom ; Rules and 
ocd on Latin Prose Competition. _ By E. A. Abbott. 
Edited by Dr. E. R. Humphreys. Specimen copies mailed 

60 cts. 
eee History of Rome, 75 cts.; Greece, 75 
cts. Latin Subjuactive, 30 cts. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


. E. Branch), BOSTON, 
PUBLISH 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


— AND— 


; The Bible Toxt-Book. 
Also a large list 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts. 


» 


Rev. J. P. KIMBALL, R. F. CUMMINGS, 
Secretary, | Agent, 


Ww 23 Franklin Street. 22 


Authors and Teachers. 
AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPT PAPER, 5%x ru, fiat 
sheets, — per ream, $1.00; by mail, $1.25. 
Authors’ Manuscript Paper, 534 x 11, flat sheets, heavier : 
per ream, $1.25; by mail, $1.55. 
COMPOSITION PAPER, 5'4x 814,—per ream, $1 00; 
by mail, $1.25. 
Composition Paper, 7 x 844,—§1 25, by mail $1.55. 
AUTHORS’ PUB. CO., 
135 27 Bond St.,. NEW YORK. 


ANDERGARTEN [MATERIAL 
BRADLEY & Co. 


SD PRINGFIELDMASS. 


. 
The Paradise of Childhood: the only complete Kin- 
dergarten Guide, with plates, in the English language. 


Four parts, paper, 
ayes vol., c'oth and 3.00 


LAXTON, REMSEN, 
AND HAFFELFINGER. 


Text-Books Adopted by Harvard. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THEORETICAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY,—for the use of 
Colieges and Academies. By Cuarces J. Wuirs, A.M. 
Numerous illustrations. 1 vol. demi 8vo. Third edition, 
revised. $2 00- 

«A PRACTICAL, HANDY BOOK of the CON- 
STITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Henry FLANpgrs, Author of “The Law of Fire Insur- 
ance,” &c. Fourth edition, revised. Cloth, ®1.75. 

“ No argument would seem to be neceseary to prove the 
importance to the citizens of the United States of an accurate 
knowledge of the theory and practical character of the Federal 


Constitution. 


OLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
ublishe 
114 624, 626, 628 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


ICK and FITZGERALD, 
18 Ann Street, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Dick’s Recitations and Readings. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this Series now ready. Price, in 
Paper covers, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 cents. 
_ The best books for School Declamations and Public Read- 
ings ever issued. 121 Zz 


S. FORTESCUE & CO., 
+ ARCH ST, PH/LADELPHIA, 


PUBLISH 

Alnsworth’s Latin and English Dictionary, and 

Anthon’s Ainsworth’'s Latin and English Dict’y. 

Al-ops Treatises on Algebra and Surveying. 

Crittenden’s Bookkeeping Series (/our treatises). 

Fiske's Classical Literature. 

Lynd's, Thomas's, and Oswald's Etymologies. 
Uther valuable Text-Books are also pubiished by the above 

firm. Send for Catalogue. 132 22 


\W. GILBERT, Publisher, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ROHRER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 

50 | Lectures $1.00. Key $2.00 

The five books to Teachers 

unting-house.. 3.00] for examination for $3.50. 
Special terms for introduction. 114 22 


EN 
H "Cornhill, BOSTON. 


Sunday Schools supplied with every help. 
eachers’ Bibles, Eng'ish and American, all styles, and 
prices from #1.50 to @15.00. 
Teachers’ Reward Cards, Illuminated, English and 
American, very low. 
Select Notes, by Rev. F. N. Perovset and 250 best 
hors, on Topics, 1877. $1.25. 
_ Full list maited on 


[_°ckwoop, BROOKS & CO., 

Publi 381 Washington Street, Boston, 

hat is Art? S.G.W. Benjamin. . 
Considered 


$ 
“8trial Art Education, 
Th ically. Walter Smith. . ° 


(FORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 
3 Educational and Foreign Bookstore, 


821 Broadway, NEW YORK. 

Pubtishers of Lockwood’s Complete Course of LADIES’ 
ANGULAR HANDWRITING, or the ENGLISH 
HAND, IN SIX BOOKS. 
Letters. 
2, Letters with Elementary Wo: da. 
8, Words with Capitals. 
4, Sentences. 
5, Sentences, Capitals, £c. 
6, Notes and Invitations. 


Price to Schools, $1 60 per dozen. Any book will be sent 
for examination with a view to introduction, on the receipt 


of 12 cents. Correspondence solicited. 
Nae & PHILLIPS, New York, 
PUBLISH 


THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, in Greek, 
in which the Text of Robert Stephens, third edition, is 
compared with the Texts of the Elzevirs, Sachmann, 
Alford, Tregelles, Tischendorf, and Wescott, and with 
the chief uncial and cursive Manuscripts ; together with 
references to the New Testament Grammars of Winer 
and Butmann. By Henry A. Butty, of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary. Cloth $ 75 

135 


OYES, SNOW & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, STATIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents, 


SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A Job Lot of Nors Papsr. good quality, @1 per ream. 
105 2z 18% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


ORTER & COATES, 


No. 882 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 
Just Published : 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


SAMUEL BRECK, 


With Paseages from His Note Books, 
(1771-1862.) 
r2mo, Cl, extra, Roxburgh style, Gilt top, Uncut edges, $2. 


ILLIAM WOOD & CO. 
Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 
Publish the following Scnoot anp Text-Booxs : 


Goold Brown's Series of English Grammars, 
Roscoe's Elementary Chemistry. 

Atkinson's Ganot’s Physics. 

Lambeart’s Primary Physiology. 


Correspondence solicited. 104 22 


NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 


Wood's Outline Astronomy, and 
Wood's Outline Meteorology. 
These are just adapted to accompany Oral Jnstruction 
and Od/ect-Lessons. 
Retail in paper covers, 13 cts. ; in board, 20 cts. 
Teachers sending in their names will receive a copy for 
examination free. J. L. HAMMETT, Pudlisher, 
31g 37 and 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


HE MONTHLY READER. 
T 


‘lo supply ademand trom our best Primary Teachers 
for reading, su eaemeeney to First Reader, the Monthly 
Reader, beautifully illustrated, carefully graded in style, and 
containing 16 handsome, well-filled pages, is offered. 
Primary Schools of the country. It already awakened a 
profound interest. Terms: 50 cents a year, in advance; 5 
cts. a single number. Sample fora 

ddress JOHN L. SHOREY, 
86 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Just Published, 


WORCESTER’S 


NEW 


PRIMARY SPELLING BOOK, 


96 PP, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


Liberal Terms for Introduction and Exchange. Address 
the Publishers, 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 
Successors to Brewer & Tileston, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


to the 


m4c 


(~ ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
416 Broome Street, NEW YORK, 


HAVE PUBLISHED 
Preston Fight. By Harrison Ainsworth. 16mo, bds. $ .80 
Morley Ashton. By James Grant..... 
Tne Girl he Left Beniad Him. 

By J. M. Jephson........-..-+ 12m0, 
The Cross of Honor. By Annie Thomas. “ “1.00 
The Silent Witness. By Edmund Yates. “ “ 1.00 
Julie de Bourg 16mo0, pa. .§0 
Cing-Mars. By A. 


HE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 
205 East 12th Street, NEW YORK, 
Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following books 
by subscription : 
Oar First Hundred Years. 1 vol., 1000 pp. Ill. $5 00 
All Round the World. 6.6 pp. 1000 Illustrs.... 5.00 
Life of Charles Summer. 700 &75 
Wonders of the World. 500 1000 Ills....++ 4.00 
Jesus. By Rev. C. F. Degms. 8vo, 700 pp. Ill... . 4.00 
In the Homes of the Presidents. From Wash- 
ington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 Portraits on Steel... 3.50 


TIBBALS and SONS, 
. 37 Park Row, NEW YORK. 
i heir valuable boo 


Writing, and Speaking: a book to lay beside your 
Dictionary. $1.00 retail, 75 cts. for examination, by mail. 


Also to our large stock of School Books, new and sec- 


-hand, at 1 ices. 
133 N. TIBBALS & SONS. 


NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
— PUBLISH — 


Maury’s Geographies. 

History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s and Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s n es. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. 104 22 


VAN NOSTRAND, 
© 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., NewYork. 


ttner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis... 8 5.00 
elaback’s Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 10.00 


hon’s Chemical Physics..... 8.00 
Organic Analysis ......--.---- 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Qualit’ve Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis..... 1.50 
McCulloch’s Mec cal Theory of Heat, 3.50 

Full list of Publications sent on application. 104 22 
WORTHINGTON 
R - 750 Broadway, New York. 


Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess Felix 
Salm- Cc 


Tha Life at Harvard, «+ + ©&25| Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, 

k- Case. end f its seases 

h r’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. a 

$20 Por Lathem’s Johnson's Dictionary. New ed.... 8.00 


Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 
Publishers. 


Library of English Literature. 


Vol. I.: SHORTER ENGLISH POEMS, Con- 
taining all the leading characteristic shorter Poems of 
English Literature, from earliest period to the present 
time. With nearly 200 illustrations, including engravings 
and Ornaments taken from original manuscripts and 
other sources; authentic Portraits of the leading writ. 
ers, and numerous views of places of interest historically 
connected with their lives. 522 pages; extra crown 
ato, cloth, $5 oo. 

“ A book of critical and illustrative learning ” 
— Observer. 


“ The notes of the editor are copious, bricf in expression, 
germain to the subject, and often tinctured with rare and 


quaint learning.” 

—N. Y. Tribune. 
“* This is a work of sterling merit,—one which should be 
in the hands of every student of the history of English Liter- 

ature in the London University.”’ — Churchman. 
“Prof. Morley’s Library of English Literature is des- 

tined to all others” — Times. 
FIRST SKETCH OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By Prof. Henry Morey. 912 pages. 
$3.50. Adopted for use in High Schools and Colleges. 


The Theory and Action of the Steam Engine, 


By W. H. Nortucott, C.E., author of “ Lathes and 
Turning.”” Demy 8vo, 224 pages; with Numbers, Dia 
grams, and Tables, Cloth, $3.50. 


Adopted as a text-book by the U. S. Naval Academy. 


History of England for the Young,. 


By Isa CraiG-Kwox. With 30 I)lustrations. 
Cloth, $1.00 


Cassell’s Euclid, 


Edited by Prof. Wattace, M.A. One hundred and 
tenth thousand, 8vo, 216 pages, 75 cents. 
“Cheap and gcod.” 


1@™ Send for Catalogue. 
CASSELL, PETTER & 
596 Broadway, N. Y. 


Used in the bes »chools in B Address 


t P 
id) ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Sprin: 


on, or THomPpson, Brown & Co., 23 Hawiey Street. 


eld St, of T 


TEXT-BOOKS 
Schools, Colleges; and Polytechnic Institutes, 


ASSAYING,—ASTRONOMY,—BOOKKEEP. 
ING, — CHEMISTRY, — DRAWING AND 
PAINTING, — ENGINEERING,— INDUS. 
TRIAL AND MACHINE DRAWING, — 
IRON anp METALLURGY, — MECHAN- 
ICS,—MINERALOGY,—ORDNANCE 
GUNNERY,—SHIP-BUILDING,—STONE. 
CUTTING,—STRENGTH or MATERIALS 
— TRANSVERSE STRAINS, —VENTILA- 
TION, &c., &c. 

ALSO FOR 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES, 
CLERGYMEN, and 
BIBLE STUDENTS. 
Hebrew, Greek, Chaldee, Syriac, and English 
BIBLES, LEXICONS, 
CONCORDANCES, GRAMMARS, &c. 
Published and for sale by 
YOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
*,* Catalogues gratis, and mailed free to any desirin 
3 
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INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 
A Great Aid to Students. 


We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping 
so much miserable Latin and Greek as might be learn- 
easily and delightfully in one year.—A:/ton. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARKE’S SERIES OF 
LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICS, 


With the Original Text reduced to the Natural Ord®r of 
Construction; and an Interlinear Translation, 
as nearly literal as the Idiomatic differences of 
Latin, Greek and English Languages will allow. 
The following works are ready: 

Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Salluet, Ovid, 
Juvenal, Livy. 12mo, cloth, 4-mor.: each $2.25. 
Homer’s Iliad, Zenophon's Anabasis, Gospel of 

St. John. 1amo, cl 4%4-mor.: each $2.75. 
Any volume mailed on receipt of price, by 

CHAS. DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 

107 So. Fifteenth St, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Or NICHOLS & HALL, 
32 Bromfield St., BOSTON, MASS. 
*,* Descriptive Catalogue of C. DeSitver & Sons’ other 
upon 


valuable Publications mailed free to either 
of the above addresses. 131 1 


“MAKE THE PEOPLE MUSICAL.” 


The attention of all who are trying to 
Raise the Standard of Music in our Educational System 
Is directed to the Series of 


CRADED SINCERS, 


By O. BLACKMAN and E. E. WHITTEMORE. 
Four Books, embracing a carefully graded course from Pri- 
mary and Juvenile Classes to High Schools and 
Adult Classes. 


Book I.—Graded Singers. | Graded Singers—Book II. 

To begin singing in Day| Dist. and Interm. Schools 
Schools, primary department. |and Fem. Seminaries. Care- 
It carries pleasantly and|fully graded. Leading points: 
surely through lower four!Solfeggi, 
grades. The children do not|Singing out of Time ( 
scream where the “‘ Graded|causes). Pieces by Dr. Root, 
Singers” are employed.|H. R. mer, P. P. Bliss, 
Scale is taught viva voce.|F. W. Root, C. C. Case, &c. 
Price, 25 cts.; $2.40 per doz. | Price, 50 cts. ; $4.80 per doz. 


Graded Singers—Book |I|. | Book IV.—Graded Singers. 

Complete in itself. Adapt-| For High Schools, &c., and 
ed to Grammar, Intermedi-|all Classes of Mixed Voices. 
ate, and other Schools,/A graded selection of music 
whether graded or not. Part|for the General Singing Class. 
One of this book is a compre-| Prominent points in ‘the mat- 
hensive review. This is the|ter of grading: 1st. Gradual 
best book ever issued for Fe-| progression; 24. Dwwiding 
male Seminaries, etc. Con-\the work into parts. Some 
tain a grand selection of Cho-jof the features of this book: 
ruses, Trios, etc.. such InTEeRVAL 
* Lift Thine Eyes,” “ Forest|}Worx,' a Granp Lot oF 
Angels,”’ Class Farewell.’’|Music, 4 Goldbeck, Root, 
Many pieces by Dudley Buck,|Bliss, Palmer, Butterfield, 
H. R. Palmer, Dr. Root, andjand others. Copious selec~ 
selections from Mendelssohn, |tions from Beethoven, Men- 


Abt, Kucken, Auber, Verdi,\delssohn, Handel, Mozart, 
Costa, etc. ice, 75 cents ;|Verdi, Costa, Abt, etc. Price 
$7.20 per 1.00; $9 60 per doz. 


1330 JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


FORBIDDEN 


The Great Novel. 


ta TO BE HAD AT ALL BOOK STORES AND 
NEWS STANDS. 


American Institute of Instruction 
VOL. for 1876. 


A few copies of the Volume containing the LECTURES 

and PROCEEDINGS of the Institute for 1 can be had 

Hos. W. Bicxne.t, 16 Hawley Street, on. Price 
$1.00; sent post-paid to any address. a2 
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Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publichers. 


Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 549 & 551 Broadway, N.Y. 
ANNOUNCEMENT.—Ready Aug. 1, 1877. 
1. A New ‘‘*American History ”’ of 324 pages. 36 Colored Maps. Mag- 
nificent Illustrations, Interesting as a Novel, 
A COMPLETE ONE-YEAR’s CouRSE. 


This remarkable book cannot fail to increase the already great popularity of Harxwess’s Latin GRAMMAR, which is 
pow the standard in the leading Colleges and Preparatory Schools in the United States. 


2. A New Latin Reader. 


The Introductory Latin Books, adapted 
Dictionary, just received. 


3. New-Engiand Edition of Cornell’s Geography. 
With clear and accurate Maps, beautiful Illustrations, and valuable descriptive matter. The best Geography 


published. See it, and judge for yourself. 


4. Quackenbos’s Language Lessons 
Is rapidly winning its way into Public Schoels. The History of the World, by J. D. Quackexsos, M.D, is 
a successful attempt to give, in a year’s course, a brief Outline of History. 
For examination, with a view to introduction, the above books sent as follows: American History, 6octs ; New 
Latin Reader, 60 cts.; N. E. edition of Cornell, 60 cts.; Language Lessons, 30 cts.; History of the World, 75 cts. 
Catalogues free. Address 


Cc. E. LANE, 
147 State Street, Chicage, 
General Agent for the West. 


to new Grammar, and Cicero’s Ovations with special 


M. W. HAZEN, 


22 Hawley Street, Boston, 
General Agent for New Eng. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly. 
$1.00 perannum. Sample free for Teachers. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BUTLER & CO., | 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Pablish the following 
APPROVED SCHOVL BOOKS: 


Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 
Smith's English Grammar; &c, &c, &c 


England Agents: {G. E. WHITTEMO 
Vere 


6a Westminster Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


(CuaRK & MAYNARD, New York. 


NOW READY, 


HIGHER LESSONS IN ENGLISH, 


By the Authors of 


“Graded Lessons in English.” 


A sample copy sent to Teachers for 35 Cents. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 
5 Barclay St, New York. 


ABRAM BROWN, Agt., T.T. BAILEY, 
6 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., Bosten. 


WPERTHWAIT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New Editions for 1877. 


REDUCED PRICES! 
Warren’s New Geographies. 
Monroe’s Readers and 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Greene’s Grammars. 

Greene’s Language Series. 


MES A. BOWEN, 


Ww. H.W 
142 56 22 


OBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
PUBLISHERS OF 

Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng Composition. 
Independent Hand-book of Mental Arith 
For information,faddress the Publishers. 


OLLINS & BROTHER, 
Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price : 


Abbott's Abercrombie's Intellectual Philosophy. 


Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers and 
the Investigation of Truth By Joun ABERCROM- 
pig, M.D. With additions, etc, by Rev. Jacos 


Abbott's Abercrombie’s Moral Philosiphy. 


The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings. By Joun 
Asercromapiz, M.D. With additions by the Rev. 


Dymond’s Moral Philosophy, 


Essays on the Principles of Morali 
Private and Political Rights and 
Mankind. By J. DymMonp. 12mo, c’ 


& HEATH, Boston. 
Wh 


itney’s Essentials of English Grammar. 

Goodwin's New Greek Reader. 

Goodwin's Anabasis (4 Books 

Geometry. by G. 

Fitz's Globe. “Our World” Geographies. 

Hudson's Pamphlets of Shakesp., Addison, &c. 

Allen & Greenough's Latin Course. Complete. 

Goodwin's Grk.Gr. Harvard Ex. Papers (’76). 

Mason’s Music, Wheeler’s Trigonometry. 


and on the 
bligations of 


yson 5 

Bartholomew's Drawing Boo 

Bartholomew's Primary Cards. 

1.t0| Dinsmore’s 
Patterson's Composition Books. 

Crosby's Greek ries. 

Hanson’s Latin Course. 

et’s m arse of 
Wilson’s Punctuation, 


A. Wentworth, ester (June). va 


A. S. MANSON, 32 


EE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
ART OF PROJECTING. 


A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and 
Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern. By Prof. E. A. Dorsgar, Tufts College. 
With mumerous IHustrations. 12mo, cleth. $1.50. 

one, whether er, rer, or who is the 

possessor of a Porte Lumi ic tern, or 
ei Apparatus, will find this book of incalculable service in 
illustrating almost every department of natural science. The 
directions for malene temporary apparatus are worth many 
portion of the wor a . &. 

Journal of Education. 

*,* Copies furnished to Teachers for examination, post- 
paid, on receipt of $1.50. Catalogue mailed free. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


56 22 41-45 Franklin St., BOSTON. 
ACMILLAN and CO.’S 
SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology....$1.50 
Huxley & Martin's Elementary Biology.... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 
Jones's Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


& Co.’s Eitucational Catalogue 
Sent free by mai! on application. 

MACMILLAN & CO., 
104 22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


OTTER, AINSWORTH and CO. 


NEW YORE, 
Publishers of 


Books. 
and ort Course. 
ks. 


Graded Spelling Blanks. 


Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, turnished 
applicauion. Correspondence solicited. 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


Box 4374. oha S 
Gen'l New-Engiland A, YORK. 
eld St.. Boston 104 22 


ARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Harper’s Introductory Geography. 


PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Fraakliu 8t., BOSTON, 


Net price for Introduction, . . . #5 cts. 
Net price for Exchange,. . . . 37 cts. 


Harper’s School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION, 
Net price for Introduction, ou > « 94 cts. 
Net price for Exchange,. . ° 75 cts. 
For copies for examination, and supplies for introduction, 
Address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New Engiand, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre 
pared for public schools by Pror. WaLTgR SmiTH, genera) 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, an¢ 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science 
Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools anc 
families, Animals and plants represented in their natura 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 
Prang’s American Chromos. 55 


Published : 
BAIN’S GRAMMAR AS BEARING ON 


BAIN’S HIGHER GRAMMAR........... 
Previously published and introduced in Boston. &c : 
BAIN’S BRIEF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
on a Logical 
reduced prices. . 129 


H. 0. HOUGHTON & O0., Boston, 
Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickeri 
A Satchel Guide to Euro 
Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, 

Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 
Knight's American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 

Send for a Catalogue. 117 


COM POSITION, $1.40 
so | The Advanced 


URD & HOUGHTON, New York, 


8s Elements of Physical Manipulation. 
DeQuincey, 


ISON BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YOR. 
Publish 


Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 


GEO B. DAMON, 
ast 82 Cornhill, Boston. 


Kobinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 


104 22 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 
ENRY HOLT & CO. G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
25 Bond 8t., NEW YORK. ° Publish NEW VORK, 


Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 75c. to 614. 

The Series (30 vols. seedy) 75e. 
ience Series (14 vols. ready), $1.50. 

Putnam’s World’s Progress, $3.50. 

Hill’s True Order of Stadies, $1.25. 

Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, and Logic. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


& COMPANY 
NEW YORK, 
Publish the following new and attractive Schoo) Books: 
Olney's Arithmetics, 
(A full Common School course in two boeks.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics, 
Patterson's Spellers. 
Colton’s New Geographies. 
Shaw’s English Literature, 
Lossing’s Outline of U. 8. History. 
Hooker's New Physiology. 
Alden’s Science of Government. 
Haven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophies. 
Keetel’s French Course, &c, 
Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 

For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 

Agent for New England, 
41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


ILLIAM WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 


114 2 


o 
Hillard’s Readers ; 
Walton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell’s Prebs.; 
Hill's Geometries ; Eliot’s History of U. 8.; 

iv "s the 
Campbe 


wards’ Outlines of E: 


il’s Concise History of the U. 8. 
nglish History. 
Correspondence solicited. 


New-England Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’s 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books: 
Guyot’s phies, 
Sheldon’s Read 
Felter's Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 

They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 

For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 
128 23 Hawley St., BOSTON. 


AINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York, 


PUBLISHERS OF 

The Franklin Series of Readers. 

By George S. Hillard and L. J. Campbell 
The Analytical Readers. 

By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVi 8 Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MacVicar. 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8. 


Campbell. 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of United States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartley’s School Records. 
By J. C. Bartley. ) 
A ic. 
y E. C. Phelps and L. F_ Lewis. 
The Class Word-Speller. By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Elisworth System of fe and Book. 
keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 
For full list, and particulars, address the Publishers; or 
WM WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St, BOSTON. 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St, BOSTON, MASS. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Eaten & Bradbury Mathematical Series. 


Eaton's Primary Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Elements of Arithmetic, 
Common School Arithmetic, 
Bradbury's Elements of Algebra, 
Baadbury's Elements of Geometry & Trigonom., 
Eaton's Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Eaton's High School Arithmetic, 
Bradbury’s University Geometry. 


Descriptive Catalogue of above and other valuable School 
Books, with terms for introduction, sent on application. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


yar ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
Successors to Witson, Hinxre & Co., 
Cincinnati and New York. 


Eclectic Series---New Books. 


Thalheimer’s General History. 
(Nearly ready. ) 

Outlines of the World’s History. Carefully condensed 
from the author's A cient and|Mediaval and Modern His- 
tories. By M. E. THALHEm™eER, A.M., formerly teacher of 
History in Packer Collegiate Institute. 12mo, 355 pp., full 
cloth. Illustrated. “Introduction” pri 1.00; Ex- 
change,’’ 75 cents; Sample Copy,” 


Bartholomew’s Caesar. 
Czsar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. By G. K. 


BarTHoLtomew, A.M., author of Latin Grammar and 


Latin Gradual. The seven books complete, Vocabulary, 
double-page Lege | of Gaul, and smaller sketch-maps. One 
volume, 12mo, cloth, 400 ** Introduction” price, 75 cts.; 
** Exchange,”’ 55 cents; ample Copy,’”’ 75 cents. 


Ray’s New Arithmetic. 

These favorite text-books, in their new dress, are now 
ready in a new, revised edition. 
Changes in methods of instruction, and in the manner 
of conducting commercial transactions, and especially Bus'- 
ness Arithmetic, have been carefully noted; and the new 
orem wili be found fully up to the times,—the latest, cheap- 
est, a 


How to Teach. /mproved Edition. 


A Manual of Methods for Graded Course of Instruction ; 
embracing the subjects usually pursued in Primary, In er- 


mediate, Grammar, and High Schools; also, s stions re!- 
ative to Discipline and School Management. For the use 
of Teachers. By Henry Kippxe, A.M., City Superintend- 


ent Public Instruction, New York; and Tuomas F, Har- 
rison and N, A. Cacxins, Assistants. 12mo, cloth, 276 pr. 

mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of $1.00. 


Venable’s U. S. History. ew Za. 
Venable’s School History of the United States. Greatly 
improved; new features; new matter. Revised to date, in- 
cluding the adminisiration of President Havas to the , res- 
ent time. 


Sample copy for examination, by 


Harvey's Readers. Eelectic Geographies. 
White’s Arithmetics. Harvey's Grauu.ars. 
Eclectic Penmanship. Norton’s Ph: losophy. 
&c., 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


Cincinnati and New York, 
Successors to Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, 


New England Agent, 
No. 3 School Street, BOSTON. 3129 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 
New American Readers and Spellers. 
Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. — 
Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: | Swinton’s Geographies; 
| Gray's Botanies; &. & &e 
| For New-England States addrces 


